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Dedicatory  Explanation 


The   1914   Annual   Board   affectionately  dedicates   this,   the 
fifth  volume  of  the  "Poly,"  to  their  beloved  President  and  Busi- 


ness Manager,  viz :    Lewis  T.  Eaton  and  Ernest  T.  Eaton. 

They  it  was  who  came  forth  so  nobly  five  years  ago  to  found 
and  assume  the  burdens  of  our  institution,  and  who  have  put 
forth  daily  almost  superhuman  efforts,  striving  to  lift  the  Poly- 
technic to  a  higher  plane  in  the  educational  world;  they  who 
have  won  a  place  in  the  heart  of  every  member  of  the  student 
body  on  account  of  their  firm  yet  ever  loving  disposition,  their 
noble,  upright  character,  always  bearing  a  beautiful  relation  to 
both  God  and  man,  and  using  in  all  things  a  practical  wisdom. 

The  two  men  whom  we  all  feel  secure  in  taking  as  an 
example  out  into  the  battles  of  life;  the  men  upon  whom  it  seems 
even  God  has  set  his  seal — to  men  such  as  this  it  is  that  we 
respectfully  pay  these  tributes  in  dedication. 
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^S>     Editorial  Introduction     ty 


A  record  of  the  happenings  and  achieve  nents  of  the  year  is  herein  chronicled  and 
photographed.  A  typical  specimen  of  all  the  various  activities  incident  to  real  college 
life  has  been  portrayed,  or  at  least  this  has  been  the  serious   intent  of  the  editors. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book  we  have  endeavored  to  make  it  a  souvenir,  not 
altogether  for  the  students  of  this  year,  but  for  those  of  the  past  years,  and  for  those  that 
are  yet  to  come.  We  have  been  seriously  handicapped  by  being  compelled  by  unusual 
circumstances,  to  await  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  editing  the  annual  until  late  in 
the  vear,  though  we  make  no  apology  for  that.  While  it  has  been  a  laborious  task  to 
compile  the  book,  it  has  indeed  been  a  pleasant  one,  and  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
editors  that  those  who  read  it  may  bave  imbued  again  into  their  very  beings,  the  spirit 
of  the  dear  old  "Poly." 

We  trust  that  to  the  Alumni  this  little  book  will  be  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the 
bygone  school  days;  to  the  graduating  class  we  hope  that  it  will  preserve  the  memories 
and  incidents  of  their  last  year  at  the  Tech;  to  the  members  of  the  large  Polytechnic 
familv  that  still  remain,  we  hope  that  this  chronicle  of  the  year's  events  may  be  heartily 
welcomed;  and  to  our  friends,  whoever  you  are,  and  wherever  you  may  be,  we  give 
this  fifth  volume  of  the  Poly,  and  extend  to  you  the  heartiest  greetings  of  the  year.  May 
vou  read  it  and  enjoy  it;  enjoy  it  so  much  that  you  will  have  a  lingering  desire  in 
your  hearts  to  read  it  over  and  over  again,  a  nd  so  live  over  once  more  the  days  of  your 
life  at  the  Polvtechnic. 


ANNUAL  BOARD 


Left  to  Right— S.  B.  DRUM,  Editor-in-Chief;  MISS  FLORENCE  CRAVATH,  Associate 
Literary  Editor;  JNO.  M.  COOK,  Business  Manager;  MISS  MAUDE  AVENT,  Associate  Literary 
Editor;  ORA  C.  MUDD,  Photographer;  WM.  GUILER,  Associate  Literary  Editor;  EUGENE 
HARPOLE,  Joke  Editor.  HARRY  HANLEY,  Cartoonist. 
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4>    Academic  Department    4> 


ACADEMIC  GROUP 


The  work  done  in  the  Academic  Department  of  an  institute,  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  is  sometimes  supposed.  It  is  there  that  a  person's  thought  habits  are  formed 
and    the    foundation    laid    for    future    preparation   in   college. 

English  Grammar,  as  taught  by  the  majority  of  educational  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, may  be  studied  to  give  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  the  language,  to  furnish  the 
information  of  past  ages,  to  develop  the  aesthetic  taste  and  to  stimulate  the  imagination. 
This  is  probably  a  fair  and  just  method  of  instruction,  but  more  and  more  are  the  insti- 
tutions and  colleges  in  the  field  of  education  of  the  present  day  coming  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that,  not  only  English  Grammar  but  the  other  important  branches,  (or  sub- 
jects) associated  with  it  in  the  academic  courses,  as  sociology,  psychology,  etc.,  should  be 
studied  to  give  facility  in  the  use  of  language  as  a  "tool."  The  overreaching  of  litera- 
ture to  the  neglect  of  the  more  practical  subjects  for  the  average  boy  and  girl  of  the 
Northwest  today,  has  brought  criticism  against  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  the 
public  schools.  Therefore  the  reason,  probably,  in  recent  years,  for  instruction  in  com- 
position. 4]  * 

The  Billings  Polytechnic  is  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  Northwest  to  come  to 
a  realization  of  this  fact,  and  acts  accordingly.  It  places  special  emphasis  upon  thorough 
preparation   in   all   subjects   during  the   Academic  course. 

For  the  student  who  finds  it  impossible  to  supplement  his  preparatory  education  by 
a  college  course,  this  training  in  a  college  atmosphere  and  under  college  influence,  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  He  gains  here  a  broader  view  of  life,  and  comes  in  touch  with 
ennobling  influences  which   are  bound  to  prove  beneficial  in  later  life. 

To  the  student  who  aims  at  finishing  a  regular  college  course,  our  Academic  course 
as  outlined  for  the  ensuing  year,  not  only  offers  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
preparatory  college  work,   but  also   offers   invaluable  instruction  to  the  boy  or  girl  without 
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the  necessary  means  of  higher  education  when  they  have  finished  here. 

Without  doubt  the  most  important  additions  to  the  Academic  course  this  year  have 
been  those  of  Psychology  and  Sociology. 

The  purpose  of  adding  psychology  to  the  regular  Academic  course  was  simply  to 
arouse  a  deeper  interest  in  a  general  science  of  far-reaching  and  practical  importance  to 
every  individual.  Many  of  the  problems  of  deepest  interest  and  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable material  is  not  presented  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  general  text-book  on  psychol- 
ogy today.  To  create  a  wide  and  permanent  interest  in  any  science  it  is  a  necessity  to 
add  facts  to  that  science.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  fundamental  and  practical  psychology 
can  be  made  intensely  interesting  and  educative  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  the 
college  student. 

The  subject  is  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  by  the  beginning 
student,  to  the  extent  of  luring  him  on  and  filling  him  with  an  enthusiasm  to  know 
and  with  a  desire  to  solve,  the  problems  of  life  and  conduct.  The  whole  subject  is  a  stim- 
ulus that  sets  the  soul  on  fire. 

Striving  for  definitions  and  distinction  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  beginning  of  such  a 
subject  as  this.  It  is,  moreover,  dangerous,  and  leads  to  the  greatest  disease  in  all  educa- 
tion,— that  of  word-learning. 

To  know  life — especially  human  life — in  its  deepest  and  best  sense,  to  the  end  of 
making  it  fuller  and  richer,  should  be  the  end  of  all  study.  In  the  main,  education  is  a 
process   of  weeding  out   and   of   selection  more  than  of  creation. 
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One  must  talk.  And  so,  one  might  as  well  learn  to  speak  correctly  as  to  make  mis- 
takes and  use  poorly  chosen  words  every  time  he  wants  to  utter  a  thought.  It  has  been 
said  that  girls,  especially,  are  happiest  when  talking.  Possibly  that  is  why  so  many  girls 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  substitute  English  for  the  jargon  with 
which  their  verbal  gunneries  are  loaded  when  they  come  to  us.  Aye,  verily,  they  can 
hurl  slang  and  colloquial  English  at  one  until  he  gives  in  to  them  just  to  save  his  ears. 
"'Ain't  chu  (you)  awful  lonesome"  and  "He  done  that  pretty  good,"  are  really  mild  in 
comparison  with  some  that  we  hear. 

You  boys  who  have  been  reading  this  are  congratulating  yourselves  that  the  girls 
"caught  it  this  time"  and  not  you.  But  to  be  perfectly  frank,  they,  in  their  English,  are 
but  an  example  of  you  in  yours.  And  so,  while  the  girls  with  their  perfectly  good  excuse, 
for  they  must  live  up  to  their  reputation,  always  flock  eagerly  to  the  English  rooms,  yet 
the  girls  are  not  there  alone.  They  must  share  class  room  work  with  the  boys.  And  it 
is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  here  they  all  begin  to  gain  at  least  a  vague  and  hazy  idea  of  what 
English  really  is.  Words  seem  capable  of  classification,  sentences  stand  out  in  their  minds 
as  indicative  of  complete  thoughts,  case  uses  and  verb  forms  take  on  a  new  significance  and 
adjust  themselves  to  certain  logical  principles,  and  all  this,  too,  not  without  reason.  But 
when,  later  on,  the  possibilities  in  choice  of  words  appeal  to  them,  and  the  use  of  slang  and 
Campus  English  begins  to  grate  upon  their  ears  and  nervous  sensibilities,  then  do  the  in- 
structors seem  pleased  and  lean  back  in  their  chairs  with  complacent  smiles  of  satisfaction, 
as   they   contemplate   the   young  hopefuls   who  have  been  so  diligently  studious. 

But  we  are  curtailing  our  opportunities  to  advance  if  we  expect  or  even  hope  to  be 
able  to  perfect  our  own  speech  without  studying  carefully,  and  assimilating  into  our  own 
mentality,  the  best  usage  of  English  as  illustrated  by  the  artists  of  thought  expression. 
And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  we  offer  extended  work  in  Literature.  Everyone,  except 
possibly  the  self-assured  Senior,  admits  that  there  have  been  greater  minds  and  capabilities 
than  his ;  therefore,  we  toil  over  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  thinking  after  them  the 
words  of  authors,  learning  some  of  their  most  excellent  and  attractive  passages,  and,  best 
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of  all,  coming  finally  to  live  as  they  lived,  uplifted  into  a  high  realm  of  feeling  and  emotion 
combined  with  an  ability  to  give  that  feeling  beautiful  expression.  Though  we  cannot  all 
be  Brownings  or  Shakespeares,  yet  life's  scope  is  enlarged  when  we  follow  the  trail  of 
thought  left  by  eminent   writers   in   their  most  approved  works. 

As  soon  as  one  knows  a  member  of  a  family  who  pleases  him,  he  is  only  too  glad  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  other  members  of  that  family.  And  having  made  that 
acquaintance,  the  second  and  later  friendship  is  sealed  and  made  a  permanent  source  of 
joy  for  its  own  merits  and  for  its  relation  to  the  source  of  that  first  freindship.  So  it  is 
with  work  in  the  languages.  Let  us,  as  all  must  necessarily  do,  become  familiar  with  the 
English  language.  Then  if  our  love  for  our  own  tongue  be  sufficiently  well  developed, 
we  shall  wish  to  take  another  step — to  learn  its  parent — Latin.  At  first  that  parent  seems 
to  be  cold  and  reserved,  and  to  repulse  advances  toward  familiarity,  but  that  is  merely, 
we  learn  later,  to  test  the  worthiness  of  the  stranger.  When  anyone  has  learned  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  Latin,  its  charm  and  value  is  patent;  no  longer  do  we 'say,  "What  is 
the  use  of  studying  anything  so  hard,  especially  as  it  is  a  dead  language?"  Then  it  is, 
that  we  realize  that  it  is  not  a  dead  language,  but  it  is  living  today,  and  always  will  live, 
a  perennial  fountain  of  pleasure. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  the  close  relation  existing  between  Latin  and  Ancient 
History.  A  close  study  of  Latin  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  private  and  public  life  of  the 
Romans  such  as  we  could  find  nowhere  else.  Then  there  is,  too,  in  that  way,  a  bond 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  established  which  makes  the  Latin  authors  seem  a  living 
personality  rather  than  a  mere  historical  figurehead.  To  this  benefit  is  added  the  thought 
that  thus  our  vocabulary  is  increased,  and  as  the  history  and  derivation  of  various  words  is 
understood,  so  is  there  a  nicer  appreciation  of  the  comparative  value  of  different  words 
realized. 

Latin  always  has  demanded  a  keen  mind  and  always  will  demand  one  as  entrance 
fee.  But  in  return,  it  gives  to  the  student  the  power  of  penetration,  perception,  and  judg- 
ment— these   three — and    the   greatest   of  these  is — hard  to  select. 

But  powerful  as  the  Romans  have  been  in  the  past,  there  is  a  people  today  who  interest 
us,  whose  thoughts  and  ideals  are  contemporaneous  with  ours — and  they  are  our  friends 
across  the  big  pond — the  Germans.  There  was  once  a  man  who  shot  an  apple  off  from  a 
boy's  head  and  until  you  know  that  fact  and  his  reason  for  so  doing,  your  education  has 
been  neglected.  But  to  be  serious,  let  us  remember  how  this  language  is  to  be  catalogued. 
It,  too,  is  a  descendant  of  Latin,  and  so  must  be  a  cousin  of  English.  And  when  we 
have  mastered  this  language,  we  know  that  it  is  a  worthy  cousin. 

German  has  another  advantage.  In  all  but  nationality,  you  can  become  German.  You 
can  learn  to  speak  it  fluently,  to  write  it  in  the  good  German  way,  and  even  to  think  in  it. 
To  this  add  the  acquirement  of  a  liking  for  'kraut  and  you  are  really  German,  tho  the 
census  taken  puts  you  in  the  category  of  Americans.  In  short,  you  will  feel  at  home  in 
the  German  settlement,   or  at  the   Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau. 

Speaking  of  German  recalls  to  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  another  germ  here  which 
will,  before  we  are  cognizant  of  its  existence,  urst  forth,  a  full  grown  demand  for  other- 
modern  languages,  Spanish  and  French  will  soon  become  a  crying  need  in  our  school. 
Already  we  have  had  calls  for  these  subjects  and  evidently  the  day  of  their  teaching  is 
not  far  off.  Japanese  is  taught  in  the  kitchen  to  all  who  beg  an  extra  lunch,  and  in- 
formal classes  in  Norwegian  and  Scandinavian  were  organized  some  time  ago  among 
the  "foreign  element."  Some  of  the  more  advanced  students  in  these  courses  were  able 
to  ask  or  answer  at  least  three  questions  in  the  languages  just  named. 

The  language  department  is  happy  over  the  number  of  students  it  has  enrolled  in 
its  classes,  and  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  a  greater  corps  of  department  teachers  will 
be  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  language  students. 
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One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  one  upon  which 
much  emphasis  is  placed,  is  the  Department  of  Reading  and  Speaking.  Few  people  have 
learned  how  to  read.  Almost  any  one  can  speak  words,  but  the  aim  of  the  Polytechnic 
Reading  department  is  to  train  the  student  to  give  thought  and  not  merely  words.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  give  thought,  it  is  necessary  for  a  speaker  first  to  gain  the  thought  for 
himself  from  the  printed  page.  True  reading  is  to  speak  in  a  natural  way  so  that  the 
hearers  forget  that  a  person  is  reading  and  imagine  he  is  speaking  his  own  words. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Reading  department  is  to  train  the  future  teachers  of  this 
region  to  be  able  to  teach  the  pupil,  from  the  time  he  begins  school  until  he  has  finished 
this  branch,  to  read  properly;  that  is  to  say,  "I  see  a  cat,"  really  seeing  the  cat  in  his  mind 
and  then  telling  about  it,  rather  than  for  him  to  say,  "I-see-a-c-a-t-cat."  If  every  teacher 
could  but  have  the  conception  of  what  reading  really  is,  and  its  importance,  this  country 
would   be   filled   with   good   readers. 

The  student  is  taught  to  study  the  words  of  a  sentence  and  to  get  a  thorough  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  words  as  used  in  different  ways.  He  studies  selections  in  a.  way 
that  makes  the  thought  his  thought;  and  the  words  used,  his  words;  thereby  increasing 
his  vocabulary  and  ameliorating  his  use  of  English.  By  studying  the  works  of  various 
authors,  the  student  is  able  to  receive  the  best  and  highest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men 
of  all  literary  ages. 

Since  reading  is  the  basis  of  all  other  subjects,  all  stu- 
dents are  required  to  take  at  least  one  year's  work  in  this 
department.  The  second  and  third  year's  work  is  elec- 
tive. A  sufficient  number  of  classes  is  maintained  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  any  stage  of  advance- 
ment. Those  who  wish  may  specialize  in  this  work. 
Many  take  the  entire  three-year  course  in  connection  with 
other  courses  in  the  Institute 

It  is  a  rare  art  to  be  able  to  speak  well  and  with  perfect  composure  and  control  of 
one's  self  in  public.  Yet  it  is  an  accomplishment  nearly  every  one  wishes  and  needs  a 
great  many  times.  For  this  reason  the  students  of  the  Reading  department  are  required 
to  give  readings,  first  before  their  own  class  and  when  they  have  thoroughly  mastered 
the  selection,   they  appear  on  a  public  program,   sometimes  before  large  audiences 

Along  with  the  other  high  grade  work  done  in  the  Reading  department,  classic 
dramas  are  studied  and  presented.  This  year  members  of  the  reading  classes  have  given 
two  classic  plays:  Milton's  "Samson  Agonistes"  and  Shakespeare's  "Comedy  of  Errors." 
These  plays  were  deeply  studied  and  then  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  audience  could 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  author  and  not  merely  the  plot  and  incidents  of  the  dramas. 

Another  feature  of  the  Reading  department  is  the  training  in  story-telling.  Noth- 
ing is  more  entertaining  than  a  good  story,  and  one  is  often  in  a  position  where  he  is 
looked  to  as  a  leader  in  entertainment.  For  this  reason,  students  are  trained  to  tell  stories 
and  myths  in  an  interesting  way.  This  training  can  add  much  to  the  culture  and  refine- 
ment of  the  student. 

Through  its  Reading  department  the  Polytechnic  has  been  able  to  reach  out  to  the 
surrounding  towns  and  assit  them  in  special  meetings  and  services  by  sending  readers 
and  speakers  to  them.  This  is  one  way  of  interesting  people  who  have  before  perused  only 
the  books  and  reading  of  the  hour,  in  the  highest  and  best  literature. 
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During  the  past  school  year  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  History  and 
Economics  have  shown  a  most  remarkable  interest  in  their  work,  and  the  progress  made 
by  the  different  classes  has  been  unusually  gratifying  to  students  and  instructors  alike. 
This  is  due  entiiely  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects  have  been  handled. 

It  has  been  lealized  that  history,  when  it  consists  merely  of  a  few  tables  of  dates, 
names,  etc.,  with  the  customary  amount  of  blood  and  thunder  stories  thrown  in,  is  at  the 
best  so  dull  and  meaningless  that  the  average  student  soon  learns  to  hate  it  almost  as 
much  as  he  should.  But  when  history  is  taken  to  be  the  life  story  of  humanity,  and  is 
studied  with  an  eye  to  determining  what  have  been  the  real  underlying  causes  of  human 
conduct ;  when  we  cease  to  be  satisfied  with  "what"  and  begin  to  turn  our  attention  to 
"how"  and  "why";  then  history  becomes  the  most  fascinating,  the  most  vitally  interest- 
ing of  all  studies.  Treated  in  this  light,  it  becomes  necessary  to  place  special  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  the  social,  religious,  political,  and  economic  phases  of  historical 
events.  Thus  the  understanding  of  history  necessitates  the  consideration  of  sociology,  with 
its  complementary  subjects — religion  and  ethics ;  political  and  industrial  economy,  and 
Dblems  of  civil   government. 

n  1    ""bat  have   we  done?     We  have  taken  the  most  unattractive  subject  on  the  list 
i     "el   it   into  the  most  entertaining.     We  have  made  of  a  heretofore  meaning- 
on  dome,  ation  of  facts,  a  course  of  study  so   intensely   absorbing   that   once   one   starts 
'i   ;ts  nerusal  he  can  never  turn  back. 

f  e    results?      Well,    instead    of   turning  out  upon  society  a  "crammed"  graduate, 
>    "T  ing   the   world   an   intelligent   citizen  capable  of  acting  wisely  in  any  matter  of 
:  nport.  — G.  B. 


We  seldom  stop  to  think  that  it  has  required  centuries  to  develop  the  one  branch  of 
science  which   is  so  essential  to  every-day  life,   this   being  the   branch   of  mathematics. 

If  we  look  into  the  ages  passed,  we  find  that  a  crude  form  of  arithmetic  was  in  use 
over  four  thousand  years  ago  among  the  Egyptians.  The  next  marked  progress  was 
among  the  Babylonians  where  they  applied  arithmetic  and  the  fundamentals  of  geometry 
to  astronomy.  Rapid  and  steady  progress  was  not  made  until  the  founding  of  the  famous 
Greek  schools  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  From  this  time  on  the  great  mathematicians 
made  new  discoveries  until  at  the  present  day  we  have  many  different  branches  of  this 
art.  Among  the  most  noted  mathematicians  are :  Arabians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  and 
Egyptians. 

From  this  time  on,  the  noted  mathematicians  from  Egypt,  Babylon,  Hindustan,  Ara- 
bia and  Greece,  made  new  discoveries,  solved  new  problems,  and  developed  numerous  for- 
mulas till  we  now  have  several  branches  of  this  science. 

While  the  people  of  ancient  times  had  to  have  some  knowledge  of  mathematics  for 
their  every-day  life,  it  is  far  more  important  that  the  people  of  today  should  be  a  master 
of  the  fundamentals  of  this  study. 

Continued  on  Page  One  Hundred  Thirty-six 
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"A  CROUP  OF  NORMALS' 


The  Normal  department  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  has  been  organized  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  child  should  be  educated  in  a  way  that  will  enable  him  to  live  a  helpful  life; 
that  more  stress  should  be  placed  on  his  qualities  of  character,  and  his  power  to  do ;  that 
the  school  life  should  be  a  continuation  and  enlargement  upon  the  true  home  life,  and  not 
a  training  separate  and  apart. 

The  slavish  use  of  the  text-book  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Half  of  the  time  spent  in  try- 
ing to  learn  a  hard  lesson  out  of  a  book  is  time  thrown  away,  which  should  be  utilized  in 
doing  some  kind  of  work  in  which  the  pupil  is  genuinely  interested. 

As  the  end  of  scholastic  discipline  is  to  get  all  of  the  knowledge  and  truth,  thought 
and  fancy,  wit  and  wisdom  from  the  printed  page,  the  text-book  must  not  be  discarded 
but  given  its  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  education. 

Education  is  more  than  a  training  fur  life,  it  is  life  itself.  All  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
pupil  should  be  brought  into  action.  For  this  reason  our  Normal  rooms  are  being  con- 
verted into  veritable  workshops  where  mental,  formal,  and  physical  instruction  supple- 
ment each  other.  Here  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  react  upon  society  and  to  de- 
velop his  own  personality. 

The  time  which  was  wasted  under  the  old  system  is  given  to  the  working  out  of  some 
practical  problem,  the  nature  of  which  depends  upon  the  needs  of  the  people  interested. 

Our  Normal  students  are  learning  to  weave  rugs,  caps,  pillow  tops ;  to  do  paper  cut- 
ting illustrating  some  object  in  nature,  or  some  story  we  have  read ;  to  make  baskets ;  to 
do  card-board  construction  work,  which  paves  the  way  for  the  later  work  with  tools ;  to 
do  stencil  and  applique  work;  to  do  plain  sewing  and  cooking;  to  do  practical  gardening 
while  studying  soil  and  plant  life;  to  make  booklets  for  cooking  recipes,  paper  cuttings, 
drawings,  poems,  and  stories ;  to  bind  magazines  and  books ;  to  figure  out  real  problems 
in  plastering,  papering,  finding  the  capacity  of  tanks,  finding  the  number  of  plants  required 

Continued  on  Page  One  Hundred  Thirty-seven 
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[U  Engineering  Department  HI 
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The  Engineering  department  has  been  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  having  no  equip- 
ment for  shop  or  laboratory  but  we  have  now  reached  the  time  when  we  can  have  a  part 
of  the  many  things  necessary  to  hold  the  interest  and  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  average 
engineering  student.  In  the  first  place  we  have  begun  our  shop  building  which,  when  fin- 
ished, will  be  among  the  very  best  in  the  West.  We  have  enough  of  the  building  finished 
to  accommodate  every  one  at  present.  During  the  summer  we  expect  to  continue  the 
work  and  will  be  ready  for  a  much  larger  attendance.  In  the  second  place,  our  engineer- 
ing course  is  being  changed.     During  the  first   term  of  each  year  an  experimental  course 


WILLING  ENGINEERS 

in  electrical  engineering  will  be  required  of  all  engineering  students  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  more  simple  phases  of  the  work  and  inspire  them  to  do  their  best  in  order  to  reach  a 
point  where  they  may  go  deeper  into  the  science  of  engineering. 

Others  may  feed  pigs,  may  ponder  over  jaw-breaking  names,  may  argue  from  morning 
until  night  before  the  courts  of  justice,  or  may  write  long  lists  of  balance  sheets  with  an 
Continued  on  Page  One  Hundred  Thirty-seven 
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"A  CLASS  OF  AGGIES' 


The  entire  end  and  aim  of  education  is  two-fold:  first,  it  is  to  make  a  self-supporting 
and  useful  citizen;  and  second,  to  develop  the  personalities  of  the  individual  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

By  a  self-supporting  and  useful  citizen  is  not  meant  one  who  simply  furnishes  the 
means  of  sustenance  for  himself  and  family.  While  that  is  essential,  more  is  necessary. 
He  must  do  not  only  that,  but  he  must  contribute  something,  even  tho  it  be  but  small. 
to  the  public  good. 

In  every  individual,  there  exists  certain  faculties  or  capabilities  upon  the  development 
of  which  much  depends.  So  much,  in  fact,  that  it  often  means  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure.  It  is  true  that  these  ate  often  hidden  from  sight  and  may  never  even  be 
dreamed  of  until  brought  to  light  by  some  apparent  accident.  But  it  is  the  discovery  and 
development  of  these  faculties  which  is  the  second  aim  of  education. 

In  agricultural  education,  these  principles  still  hold  true,  for  no  one  can  deny  that 
it  is  a  large  and  important  feature  of  the  entire  educational  system.  But  it  was  not  long 
ago  that  the  farmer  was  looked  down  upon  as  occupying  the  lowest  round  of  the  social 
ladder,  and  even  now  one  sometimes  hears  a  person  sneer  at  the  "educated  farmer." 
Therefore  agricultural  education  must  do  at  least  two  things:  first,  it  must  make  him  effi- 
cient in  a  business  way;  and  second,  it  must  teach,  him  to  become  an  intelligent  and  broad- 
minded  member  of  society. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  amount  of  technical  or  voca- 
tional training  be  given.  The  time  has  passed  when  it  was  thought  that  anyone  could  be 
a  farmer,  regardless  of  his  qualification,  for  the  realization  has  come,  that  there  is  no 
occupation  in  which  more  careful  and  thorough  study  and  investigation  are  necessary.  As 
in  all  vocational  training,  theory  and  practice  must  go  together.  This  principle  is  not  al- 
ways recognized,  for  it  is  easier  to  teach  a  mass  of  general,  present-day  agricultural  prac- 
tice, than  it  is  to  apply  the  underlying  principles  to  cases  arising  in  every-day  life.  But 
this  must  be  done,  for  in  this  age  of  rapid  advancement    along    all    lines,    the    present-day 
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THE  POLY 


practices  will  soon  be  superseded  by  others  radically  different  and  the  old  information  will 
be  practically  worthless. 

But  while  all  this  is  necessary,  the  broader  and  more  human  side  of  agriculture  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  farmer  is  not  only  a  toiler,  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  he  is  more;  he  is  a 
member  of  society,  and  as  such,  possesses  certain  privileges  and  owes  certain  duties  which 
are  entiiely  outside  the  province  of  his  vocation.  Therefore  he  should  be  given  the  chance 
to  obtain  that  broader  training  without  which  the  best  and  most  evenly  balanced  develop- 
ment is  impossible. 

Nearly  everyone,  when  about  to  choose  the  profession  or  occupation  to  which  he  is 
about  to  devote  his  energies  and  faculties,  looks  first  at  the  opportunity  or  opportunities 
which  the  various  callings  afford.  In  agriculture  there  are  at  least  three  different  lines 
from  which  a  choice  may  be  made.  These  three  are :  the  actual  pursuit  of  farming,  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  high  schools  or  colleges,  and  the  Civil  Service  or  government 
work. 

The  criticism  is  often  made  that  the  boy  educated  in  an  agricultural  school  does  not 
often  return  to  the  farm  because  there  are  no  opportunities  there.  This  may  have  been 
true  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future  it  will  not  be  true.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more 
and  more  that  the  farm  as  a  purely  business  proposition  affords  as  great  opportunities  as 
are  found  in  any  other  line  of  business.  In  the  old  days,  which  have  passed  away  forever, 
farming  was  not  a  capitalized  business,  and  the  owner  of  a  farm  seemed  content  with  obtain- 
ing a  fairly  comfortable  living.  But  all  that  is  rapidly  changing  and  at  the  present  time 
the  business  methods  used  by  the  managers  of  the  great  mercantile  houses  are  being  used 
for  the  management  of  farms  with  successful  results.  Then,  too,  the  increasing  number 
(if  tracts  of  land  taken  up  by  individuals  or  corporations,  not  for  speculation  but  for  culti- 
vation, as  a  business  investment,  show  that  farming  is  at  last  coming  into  its  own. 

Another  criticism  sometimes  heard  is  that  if  the  "back  to  the  land"  movement  is  al- 
lowed to  continue,  there  will  soon  be  an  overproduction  of  the  agricultural  products  which 
will  result  in  great  loss  to  the  entire  agricultural  industry.  But  if  one  pauses  to  think  a 
moment,  he  will  see  that  such  a  catasprophe  is  impossible.  If  the  rate  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation continues  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  hundred  years,  by  the  end  of  the  next 
century  we  should  have  at  least  twelve  hundred  millions  of  people  here  in  the  United  States, 
and  unless  the  agricultural  production  increases  in  proportion,  we  must  either  move  or 
starve.  This  increase  in  production  will  not  necessarily  mean  a  greatly  increased  area,  but 
rather  greater  yields  from  the  area  already  under  cultivation.  These  larger  yields  can  be 
obtained   only  through  better  and  more   improved  methods  of  tillage. 

There  is,  too,  an  aesthetic  side  of  farming.  Who  will  deny  that  the  farmer  is  not 
blessed  far  above  the  city  dweller,  in  that  he  is  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleases,  with  the 
blue  sky  above  him,  and  the  soft  grass  beneath  his  feet?  He  is  not  shut  in  by  towering 
walls  of  brick  and  stone,  and  he  does  not  walk  on  blazing  pavements,  breathing  the  fetid, 
stifling  air  of  the  city.  He  is  not  called  to  his  work  in  the  moring  by  a  shrieking  whistle 
or  clanging  bell,  and  at  night  be  can  sink  into  a  peaceful  slumber  without  hearing  the  con- 
stant din  of  the  city  in  his  ears. 

For  those  who  feel  that  the  time  and  money  which  they  have  expended  on  their  edu- 
cation demand  some  quicker  and  more  tangible  return  than  could  be  obtained  on  a  farm, 
the  teaching  profession  is  always  open.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  demand  for  teachers 
of  agriculture  in  high  schools  and  colleges  has  doubled  again  and  again,  and  hundreds  of 
schools  that  have  desired  to  introduce  courses  in  agriculture  have  not  been  able  to  do  so 
because  of  the  lack  of  available  instruction.  There  always  will  be  a  demand  for  the  teacher 
who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  who  knows  how  to 
apply  them  to  the  problems  with  which  the  farmer  is  constantly  coming  face  to  face. 
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Manual  Training  Department 


Not  until  the  last  decade  has  manual  training  become  a  recognized  factor  among  the 
industrial  institutions  of  the  country.  The  work  generally  consisted  of  many  of  the  de- 
tailed branches  of  wood  carving,  etc.  The  boy  who  can  be  trained  to  use  his  hands 
equally  as  well  as  his  brain,  has  already  laid  the  foundation  of  a  successful  career.  The 
aim  of  the  Institute  is  to  give  the  boys  a  general  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
several  trades.  More  and  more  are  schools  throughout  the  Northwest  coming  to  a  greater- 
realization  of  the  need  of  a  practical  training.  Here  the  thought  has  been  to  give  the  boy 
a  trade  training,  to  make  all  other  branches  aid  toward  giving  him  an  education  which  will 
make  him  of  immediate  use  to  both  himself  and  his  employer. 

The  Polytechnic  is  seeking  to  solve  a  great  problem.  The  old  idea  of  trying  to  force 
upon  the  student  the  cut  and  dried  theories  of  the  impractical,  has  long  been  disregarded. 
We  offer  as  a  substitute  a  practical  course  which  when  completed  will  send  the  boy  back 
to  the  farm  equipped  with  the  fundamental  principles  that  tend  toward  a  useful  existence. 


The  shop  work  embraces  general  repair  work,  drafting,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
woodwork.  During  the  entire  year  all  of  the  general  repair  work  on  the  farm  and  around 
the  Institute  has  been  done  largely  by  the  shop  students. 

Drafting  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  first  Semester's  class  work.  Those  taking 
up  classes  in  woodwork  are  first  required  to  make  sketches  and  drawings  of  the  article  to 
be  made.  In  this  way  a  knowledge  is  gained  as  to  construction  and  size  of  various  ar- 
ticles. Those  taking  up  Electrical  Engineering  are  first  given  Elemental  Machine  Draw- 
ing. The  work  consists  of  bolt  study,  right  and  left-hand  threads,  etc.  Classes  in  archi- 
tectural drawing  are  also  given  for  those  wishing  that  phase  of  work. 

One  wing  of  the  basement  of  our  New  Shop  and  Industrial  Hall  was  erected  by 
the  boys  during  the  past  summer.  This  serves  temporarily  for  the  use  of  the  shop  classes. 
New  machinery  has  been  installed,  consisting  of  band  saws,  turning  lathes,  joints  and 
planes.  The  completion  of  the  main  building  is  looked  forward  to  for  the  coming 
summer. 
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OUR  NEW  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  KITCHEh 


Domestic  Science,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Brown,  is  the  latest  course  at  the 
Institute,  having  been  added  to  the  curriculum  only  this  year. 

It  is  the  purpose  soon  to  introduce  several  courses  which  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
work,  also  advanced  work  will  be  offered  in  Cooking,    Household   Economics,   and    Sewing. 

Cooking  is  now  a  three  year  course,  and  includes  the  sources,  composition,  value,  di- 
gestibility, and  proper  cooking  of  foods;  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meals,  marketing, 
diatetics,  and  invalid  cookery.  The  practice  work  is  all  done  in  a  large,  airy  Domestic 
Science  Kitchen,  well  equipped  with  electric  ranges  and  all  other  modern  appliances. 

Home  Economics  includes  the  planning,  furnishing,  and  care  of  a  home ;  division  of  in- 
come and  other  kindred  topics.  The  course  in  Sewing  is  not  yet  outlined,  but  will  be  a 
course  in  which  the  students  are  given  plain  sewing,  drafting,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  ex- 
tensive study  of  textiles,  and  the  care  and  cost  of  clothing. 

The  whole  course  in  Domestic  Science  is  based  upon  the  sciences  of  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, Botany,  etc.,  and  the  student  is  taught  to  apply  the  arts  and  sciences  to  every-day  life. 
She  is  given  a  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  these  problems,  and  the  character- 
istics of  accuracy,   neatness,   dexterity,   perseverance,  and  economy  are  developed. 

That  this  course  is  not  only  instructive  and  proving  a  success,  but  very  interesting  as 
well,  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  girls  taking  it. 
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"HOW  WE  SING 

This  short  sketch  on  our  Department  of  Music  is  scarcely  adequate  to  give  the  reader 
a  clear  and  just  idea  of  what  we  are  doing,  or  what  music  means  to  our  school  collectively 
and  individually.  For  just  as  the  joy  of  a  beautiful  June  day  cannot  be  analyzed  or  put 
into  mere  words,  no  more  can  music  and  its  far-reaching  influence  be  described.  'Tis  in 
truth  a  thing  of  the  soul. 

Our  chorus  class,  commonly  known  as  the  Coyote  Chorus,  has  been  a  howling  suc- 
cess. Do  not  misinterpret  this.  We  mean  a  success  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word. 
Never  before  has  the  class  had  as  large  and  as  faithful  attendance  as  has  this  year's  organ- 
ization.    We  doubt  not  that  this  is  due  to  the  ambition   and   enthusiasm   of  each   member. 

The  work  has  consisted  of  choral  singing,  sight  reading,  ear  training,  and  a  brief 
study  of  the  fundamentals  of  music  that  relate  to  our  particular  subject.  On  account  of 
the  very  inadequate  schooling  afforded  by  the  scattered  district  schools  in  this  vast  west- 
ern country,  many  students  come  to  us  who  have  no  idea  of  the  natural  musical  ability  lying 
dormant  in  them.  The  chorus  class  is  the  very  best  means  of  learning  how  to  cultivate, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  this  musical  taste,  and  to  develop  by  ear  training  an  appre- 
ciation of  music  in  those  who  are  not  naturally  musicians.  For  this  reason  all  students 
of  instrumental  music,  whether  they  sing  or  not,  should  join  the  class.  The  work  is  open 
to  all,  perfect  harmony  being  the  only  tuition  requested. 

The  festivities  of  our  school  year  are  always  enhanced  by  the  choral  singing.  The 
Christmas  and  Easter  Cantatas  are  of  as  high  a  standard  as  those  attempted  in  any  of  our 
large  churches.  But  we  would  call  special  attention  to  the  fine  music  rendered  by  this  sec- 
tion of  the  department  at  the  May  Day  and  Commencement  Exercises. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  Piano  and  Violin  divisions.  These  classes,  too,  we  are  proud  to 
say,  have  been  growing  in  quantity  and  quality.  Since  many  of  these  pupils  are  only  be- 
ginners, we  have  not  heard  them  in  public  as  often  as  desired.  However,  each  piano  pu- 
pil renders  at  least  one  selection  before  the  public  at  the  final  recital  given  commencement 
week.  All  music  students  are  expected  to  pursue  at  least  two  academic  subjects  besides 
music.  There  is  little  room  in  the  world  today  for  a  freak  or  one-sided  person.  Of  course, 
we  urge  the  attainment  of  one  thing,  whatever  that  may  be  for  which  one  is  best  adapted, 
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but  we  would  advise  each  student  to  secure  as  a  solid  foundation,  a  liberal  education.  In 
other  words,  even  a  specialist  should  have  a  knowledge  of  all  common  branches  in  order 
really  to  succeed  in  his  chosen  line. 

The  growth  of  the  entire  department  has  been  of  great  interest  to  the  directors  of 
music.  We  started  three  years  ago  with  only  four  or  five  pupils  in  Piano.  Today  one 
cannot  walk  through  our  buildings  without  hearing  from  one  side  pianos,  from  another,  vio- 
lins, and  still  farther  on,  a  guitar,  clarinet,  or  perhaps  a  horn  and  even  a  friendly  mouth 
organ;  all  mingling  their  voices  together,  and  of  course  in  grand  harmony.  Such  is  the 
industry   and   ambition    of   our   musical    fraternity. 

We  have  no  music  hall  as  yet,  but  through  one  of  the  school's  greatest  benefactors, 
John  D.  Losekamp,  we  are  to  enjoy  very  soon  every  advantage  of  a  modern  conservatory 
building,  to  be  known  as  "Losekamp  Hall." 

This  will  contain  a  magnificent  auditorium  for  public  recitals,  a  smaller  hall  for  class 
recital  work,  besides  many  studios  and  practice  rooms.  In  time,  a  fine  large  pipe  organ 
will  be  installed  in  the  auditorium,  which  will  complete  the  Polytechnic  Conservatory  and 
make  it  one  of  the  very  best. 

Besides  the  vocal  and  instrumental  instruction,  we  can  offer  classes  in  History  of 
Music,   Theory,   and   Harmony   for   those   who  desire  to  make  music  their  profession. 


CLOSING  PIANO  RECITAL 

The    Dancing    Darkey Lansing 

Misses  Baker  and  Wittrock 

In    the    Twilight Ganschals 

Edna  Riggs 

The  Cello   Player Mclniyre 

Alice  Kildahl 

Bright    Butterflies Fink 

Orpha  Coburn 

Goodnight,  Little  Girl Crannn 

Annie  Belle  Pierce 

Charm  of  Spring Reynold 

Lottie  Wittrock 

Will  o'  the  Wisp Tuugniann 

Ruth  Slayton 

Mazovia  Lack 

Bernice  Baker 

(a)  The  Ould  Plaid  Shawl  (Vocal) Haynes 

(b)  Rolling  Down  to  Rio   (Vocal) German 

Mr.  Simon  B.  Drum 

Spring   Song Kjcrnlf 

Nellie  Holt 

A   Sketch : Dubois 

Scherzino Moszkowski 

Maude  Avent 

Russian  Romance = Dam  m 

Dainty    Snowdrops Poldini 

Ruth  Sherman 

Coquetry   : 1 Wachs 

Lucy  Morse 

Witches   Dance MacDozvell 

Helen  Haskin 
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BILLINGS    POLYTECHNIC    IN- 
STITUTE 
Department  of  Music 
SCIENCE  HALL 
Friday  Evening,  March  13,  1914 
at  8:00  o'Clock 
PIANO  RECITAL 

By 

MISS  HELEN  HASKIN 

Mr.  Lowell  Johnson,  Reader,  Assisting 

PROGRAM 

Pas  des  Amphores Chaminadc 

Venetian  Gondola,  Song  No.  2 
Spinning  Song 

Mendelssohn 

Entreaty  (for  Left  Hand) Lichner 

Reading,     Mark    Antony     (from     Julius 

Cresar)  Shakespeare 

Adagio     Sostenuto     (from     "Moonlight 

Sonata" )  Beethoven 

Butterfly 
Wedding  Day 

Grieg 

Poupee  Valsante  Poldini 


ALPHA-EAGLE  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

PROGRAM 

April  18,   1914 

Opening  Address  by  Eagle  President 

S.    B.    Drum 

Mixed   Quartet 

Misses  Riggs  and  Holt,  Messrs.  Holt 
and  Drum 
Merchant  of  Venice : 

Portia Nellie  Holt 

Nerissa Maude   A  vent 

Bassanio Wm.    Guiler 

Gratiano R.  C.  Stocker 

Prinee  of  Morocco C.  C.  Holt 

Prince  of  Arragon Geo.  H.  Pickle 

Selection  Hattie  Prewett 

Piano  Solo Helen  Haskin 

Vocal  Solo Miss  Packard 

Selection Margaret  Merrill 

Piano  Duet Misses  Holt  and  Haskin 

Dialogue 

John   Hamor,   Richard  Eklund  and  Roy 
McDonald 

Selection Miss    Sherman 

Vocal  Solo S.  B.  Drum 


ARISTO-PIONEER  PROGRAM 

Opening  Address  (Dialogue)   Ex-Presidents 

Lucy  Morse  and  Guy  Barnes 

Laughing  Song  Mixed    Quartet 

Reading   "Our  Folks" Lowell  Johnson 

Reading,  "At  the  Golden  Gate" Eugene   Harpole 

Scene:  "How  Mrs.  Gaskell  Did  Not  Hire  a  Cook." 

Reading,  "The  Old  Folks" Roman  Erb 

Reading,  "Day"  (from  "Pippa  Passes") Lucy  Morse 

Selection  Mixed   Ouartet 
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We  are  living  in  an  age  of  great  commercial  activities.  As  competition  in  busi- 
ness becomes  more  keen  from  year  to  year,  business  methods  become  more  and  more 
complex.  The  largest  and  most  successful  business  establishments  everywhere  are  offer- 
ing a  premium  for  efficient  service.  Business  firms  are  placing  the  emphasis  upon  the 
ability  and  character  in  selecting  those  who  are  to  manage  their  affairs  or  to  do  their 
clerical  work. 

We  believe  that  there  are  three  very  good  reasons  why  a  young  person  procuring 
an  education  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  should  get  a  good  business  train- 
ing. First,  it  prepares  for  useful  and  leading  citizenship;  second,  it  is  the  training 
which  gives  the  practical  knowledge  necessary  to  conduct  successfully  any  profession 
or  life  work;  and  third,  it  prepares  young  people  for  clerical  positions.  We  believe  these 
reasons   are   given    in    the   order   of   their   importance,    with   the   most   important   first. 

Because  of  what   is  demanded   of  young   people   as   they   go   out   into   actual   life,   we 

aim  at  that  broader,  well-balanced  business 
training  which  will  insure  success  so  far  as 
training  has  to  do  with  success.  Our  greatest 
concern,  therefore,  is  not  to  prepare  young 
people  for  this  or  that  office,  although  we  cer- 
tainly expect  them  to  be  able  to  do  creditable 
office  work.  We  train  them  for  business,  or, 
rather,  equip  young  people  for  citizenship  and 
business  and  thus  make  them  ready  to  face 
commercial  problems  and  stand  up  under  the 
ever-increasing  responsibility  to  be  imposed 
upon  them.  We  learn  from  a  mere  casual 
observation  that  mental  ability  alone  is  not 
sufficient  for  young  people,  with  which  to 
climb   to   the  top  and  stand   among  the   fore- 
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most  in  business,  the  one  other  element  by  which  the  successful  attain  their  position  is  a 
good,  strong  character. 

Business  ability,  coupled  with  a  reliable  character,  is  continually  sought,  while  there 
is  always  plenty  of  clerical  help  to  be  had  for  the  asking;  in  fact,  may  be  had  without 
the  asking.They  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  industry  at  all  hours,  but  alas !  too  often 
"They  are  not  ready  to  carry  the  message." 

The  Billings  Polytechnic  Institute  has  an  actual,  practical  Business  Department, 
where  business  is  taught  and  handled  as  business  is  done,  where  young  people  are  taught 
and  trained  to  transact  business  as  well  as  keep  their  accounts  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  each  other.  They  are  taught  to  organize  wholesale,  retail,  and  private  businesses  and 
run  them  as  they  would  a  real  business.  They  organize  a  Bank  and  conduct  it  in  the 
self-same  way  as  any  National  Bank  is  conducted.  The  students  and  business  firms  of 
the  Business  Exchange  become  the  depositors  and  customers  of  the  Bank.  Thus  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Polytechnic  Business  Department  receive  the  experience  of  handling  in  a 
business-like  manner  these  institutions  and  come  through  the  course  well  equipped  for  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  the  business  world 

Our  students  get  a  wide  and  helpful  knowledge  of  government,  citizenship,  and 
the  rights,  powers  and  responsibilities  of  each  to  the  other.  They  get  this  valuable 
knowledge  at  hand  by  engaging"  in  the  operation  and  working  of  the  well-known  self- 
government  plan  of  the  student  body.  The  students  work  at  this  in  real  earnest,  and 
the  benefit  they  derive  as  well  as  the  valuable  lessons  learned  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  greatest  business  education  after  all  is  the  actual  doing  of  business.  This  is  what 
we  advocate. 


::;  SHORTHAND  DEPARTMENT  ::• 


SHORTHAND  DEPARTMENT 

Just  because    Stenography   is   the   last   one   of  all  the   departmental   articles   to   occur 
in  our  Annual  is  no  sign  that  we  consider  it   the   least. 

Do  you   remember  when  you   were  a  mere   infant   and   enjoyed   nothing   so   much   as 
:d  be  given  a  paper  and  a  pencil  that  you  might    thus    communicate    your    ideas?     Then 

Continued  on  Page  One  Hundred  Thirty-nine 
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The  Polytechnic  Institute  has  five  years  of  successful  history.  The  purpose  of  its 
founders  was  to  establish  a  practical  institution  of  learning  where  young  men  and  women 
could  secure  a  training  that  would  fit  them  to  become  not  only  useful  citizens  but  leaders 
in  the  industrial,  commercial,  political  and  social  life  of  a  great,  rapidly  developing  em- 
pire. This  purpose  is  being  accomplished.  The  plans  of  its  founders  are  being  carried  out 
and  their  ideals  of  the  true  education  are  becoming  [realities. 

The  Polytechnic  was  organized  at  the  right  time.  In  these  clays,  educational  reform 
is  in  the  minds  of  all  progressive  thinkers.  The  work  of  the  public  schools  and  colleges 
is  severely  criticised  by  the  leaders  of  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  political  world.  Ad- 
justment to  modern  conditions  is  necessary  if  our  schools  and  colleges  are  to  fulfill  their 
great  mission.  Many  of  the  traditional  theories  of  the  past  have  been  discarded  in  plan- 
ning the  work  of  the  Polytechnic.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  make  a 
radical  departure  from  the  old  system  of  education.  There  is  too  much  that  is  of  real 
value  in  the  old  established  school  system  to  cast  it  wholly  aside.  There  is  too  much 
that  is  educationally  unsound  in  many  of  the  modern  schemes  of  education  to  accept  them 
as  they  are  now  presented.  The  Polytechnic  has  taken  the  medium  ground  and  has  in- 
corporated the  best  in  the  old  and  the  new.  Its  whole  purpose  is  to  select  the  best  and 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  young  people  living  in  these  modern  days  in  the  great  agricul- 
tural   section   of   the   country. 

The   important   feature   of  the   Polytechnic   is   the   placing  of  special   emphasis   on   the 
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individual  student  and  his  possibilities,  and  adapting"  the  instruction  and  training  to  his 
peculiar  needs.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  outline  iron-clad  courses  of  study 
from  which  a  student  may  be  graduated  after  studying  a  specified  number  of  years.  It  is 
not  how  many  credits  he  has  gained  by  reciting  the  contents  of  some  text  book  or  being 
present  for  a  certain  number  of  times  in  some  class ;  it  is  his  ability  to  do,  to  act,  to  live 
the  true  efficient  life  that  is  to  test  the  value  of  the  training  he  has  received. 

The  Polytechnic  was  established  in  the  right  place.  Billings  is  the  center  of  the  larg- 
est area — when  size  and  population  are  both  considered — in  the  United  States  without 
a  higher  institution  of  learning.  It  is  also  the  leading  city  in  the  section  of  our  country 
that  is  making  the  most  rapid  development.  It  is  the  center  of  a  vast  frontier  whose  re- 
sources when  developed  will  make  it  a  great  commercial  and  industrial  empire.  The  region 
immediately  surrounding  Billings  and  linked  to  it  by  railroads  and  common  interests,  is 
larger  than  all  Germany,  and  its  resources  and  possibilities  are  as  great. 

It  is  because  of  the  great  future  that  is  coming  to  this  region  that  the  trustees  and 
directors  of  the  Polytechnic  are  making  their  plans  on  a  large  scale.  The  Polytechnic  when 
fully  developed  will  include  a  complete  college  of  Liberal  Arts,  professional  and  tech- 
nical schools,  a  conservatory  of  music,  as  well  as  the  Agricultural,  Normal,  Preparatory, 
and  Vocational  departments.  All  the  state  institutions  and  denominational  colleges  are 
located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  it  naturally  rests  with  the  Polytechnic  to  care 
for  the  educational   needs  of  eastern   Montana   and   northern   Wyoming.      More   and   more 


the  Polytechnic  is  entering  into  the  life  of  this  region.  On  its  farms  are  being  demon- 
strated what  varieties  of  crops  and  breeds  of  cattle  can  be  raised  most  profitably  in  this 
section.  The  best  varieties  of  pure  seed  are  being  raised  and  furnished  to  the  farmers.  The 
Institute  is  investigating  the  natural  resources  of  the  region,  seeking  to  find  out  their  real 
economic  value. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Institute  is  conserving  the  greatest  resource  of  the  North- 
west— the  boys  and  girls — by  offering  them  the  opportunity  of  receiving  the  highest  de- 
velopment. Because  of  the  practical  training  given  in  the  Polytechnic  State,  the  self- 
help  league,  the  class  rooms,  the  religions  and  social  organizations,  the  boy  or  girl  who 
spends  four  or  five  years  at  the  Institute  is  prepared  to  go  out  a  useful,  happy  citizen  in 
the  great  outside  world. 

This  volume  is  written  and  published  by  the  students  without  direction  or  super- 
vision of  the  management  of  the  Institute.  Here  they  tell  of  their  life  at  the  Polytechnic 
during  the  past  year  and  in  their  own  way  give  their  impression  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  the  working  of  the  school. 
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No  other  death  in  Billings  during  the  year  has  caused  so  widespread  and  sincere 
sorrow  as  that  of  our  beloved  benefactor,  John  D.  Losekamp.  We,  as  students  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Billings  Polytechnic  Institute,  feel  this  loss  most  keenly,  for  it  was  here  "under 
the  towering  rimrocks"  that  his  work  and  interest,  his  sympathy  and  desires,  centered 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life:  it  was  for  our  institute  that  this  noble  man  lived. 
Hence,  at  his  death,  the  entire  community  was  stricken  as  with  a  personal  sorrow,  and  to 
people  throughout  the  whole  land  came  the  sense  of  a  great  loss. 

In  the  death  of  John  D.  Losekamp.  not  only  this  community,  but  mankind,  has  experi- 
enced a  real  loss.  \Ye  who  knew  him,  knew  in  him  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  pure- 
minded  patriot,  an  upright  and  trustworthy  man.  John  D.  Losekamp  was  an  unassuming 
man,  a  plain  man,  not  only  of  the  people,  but  for  the  people.  That  is,  he  was  for  the 
people  in  the  same  sense  that  he  was  with  them — he  was  of  them  in  sympathy  and  for 
them  in  helpfulness.  In  his  contemplation,  the  office  of  a  liberal  education  was  a  unique 
idea,  to  make  men  more  than  machines.  The  incentive  and  the  objective  point  in  collegiate 
training  and  discipline  is  a  full  development  of  all  three  sides  of  the  "triangle  of  life."  The 
tendency  of  this  conception  is  to  call  out  the  whole  man. 

The  often  unseen  and  sometimes  unappreciated  work  of  John  D.  Losekamp  in  times 
of  storm  and  stress  equally  as  in  sunshine  and  calm — the  quiet  spirit  of  devotion,  has 
been  made  manifest,  and  lives  today,  an  impulse  and  an  inspiration  to  all  who  have  come 
within  the  sweep  of  his  influence.     And  it  will  live  and  work,  although  he  is  gone. 

His  wise  counsel  and  unfailing  sympathy  is  sorely  missed,  for  never  was  he  too 
busy  to  listen  to  the  needs  of  the  "Poly."  The  news  of  the  passing  of  this  large  hearted 
man  came  as  a  great  sorrow  to  the  graduates  of  the  Institute  and  to  former  students  who 
will  remember  John  D.  Losekamp.  the  personal  friend  and  sympathizer,  whose  faith  in 
them  gave  them  faith  in  themselves,  and  whose  noble  character  moulded  their  lives  into 
finer  issues. 

To  the  community  the  loss  is  equally  great,  for  John  D.  Losekamp  was  ever  an 
able  and  patriotic  citizen,  and  a  man  of  integrity  and  high  worth.  Able  men  who  com- 
bine in  themselves  lofty  ideas  and  practicability  are  rare,  and  John  D.  Losekamp  was 
such  a  man.  Billings,  or  any  other  city,  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  this  fine  type. 
Keenly  interested  in  the  material  growth  and  financial  prosperity  of  Billings,  and  realiz- 
ing what  these  mean  to  the  people,  John  D.  Losekamp  was  interested  even  more  vitally  in 
whatever  made  for  the  higher  life  of  the  community,  those  movements  and  institutions 
whose  primary  purpose  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  betterment  of  the  city's  life.  Any 
endeavor  for  a  better  Billings  readily  enlisted  his  hearty  support. 

Not  only  all  well  wishers  of  the  Poly,  but  all  workers  for  good  citizenship,  regret  the 
passing  from  our  midst  of  John  D.  Losekamp.  And  yet,  his  soul  and  spirit  go  on,  in 
the  great  results,  seen  and  unseen,  of  his  few  years  of  endeavor  and  devotion  amongst 
us ;  in  the  larger  and  better  Polytechnic  of  today ;  in  the  scores  of  students  who  have  been 
stimulated  to  nobler  living  by  contact  with  his  earnest  personality;  and  in  the  newer  and 
still  greater  Polytechnic  that  is  to  be  the  Polytechnic  of  which  John  D.  Losekamp  dreamed, 
and  for  which  he  labored,  but  which  he  was  destined  not  to  see  realized  in  his  lifetime 
— the  Polytechnic  which,  whenever  it  shall  come,  will  be  built,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the 
foundations,  deep  and  broad  and  strong,  laid  by  the  patience  and  fidelity  of  John  D. 
Losekamp.  — S.  B.  D. 
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Poor  Poly  is  about  to  have  an  operation.  It  is  always  thot  a  dire  calamity  when 
a  body  loses  one  of  its  members.  Bnt  for  the  body  Polytechnic  to  lose  outright  thirteen 
most  excellent  students,  is  worse  than  unlucky.  And  yet,  Dr.  Eaton  has  declared  that 
we  must  be  gotten  rid  of.  The  only  kindly  thot  that  he  has  in  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
to  be  given  sheepskins  in  which  to  be  sent  home. 

It  seems  to  us  like  a  preparation  for  sacrifice,  for  we  are  being  fattened  on  faculty 
sermons   and    fed   with   the   richest   mental   food. 

The  body  Polytechnic  will  be  thoroly  examined  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  first 
part  of  May.  Everything  being  in  the  right  condition,  our  Poly  will  be  led  to  the  oper- 
ating rooms  the  fifteenth  day  of  May.  But  think  not  that  it  is  all  to  be  dismal.  No,  there 
will  he  much  festivity  and  a  moderate  amount  of  stimulating  excitement  that  our  courage 
may  be  kept  keyed  to  its  highest  pitch.  The  only  thing  unfathomable  is  that  during  the 
last  week  previous  to  the  final  labor,  there  is  to  be  no  night  sleep.  Those  nocturnal  hours 
are  to  be  spent  in  rehearsing  for  the  final  march  to  the  operating  room. 

But  at  last  the  fateful  day  must  arrive  and  we  shall  all  be  dressed  in  white,  like  all 
patients  and  sacrificial  victims,  or  in  black — called  conventional  from  the  predominating 
color   of   suits   at   the   last   National    Republican  Convention. 

In  the  operating  room  we  shall  see  Dr.  Eaton  assisted  by  his  brother,  who  spent 
hist  year  in  the  East  where  they  will  insist  upon  being  bled,  and  by  the  special  diagnos- 
tician, Herr  (not  Hair)  Kline.  Rev.  North  from  the  city  to  our  East  will  act  as  anaes- 
thetist. 

The  first  to  be  cut  oft"  from  the  old  body  will  be  the  oldest  student  member,  Clarence 
Holt,  vdiose  hair  has  had  time  to  become  whiter,  and  his  wrinkles  to  increase  since  he  grew 
up  on  Polytechnic  diet.  Bert  Mauser,  who  simply  can't  break  away  from  Poly,  will  be 
forced  to  pack  his  trunk  or  do  postgraduate  work.  Lowell  Johnson  is  another  member 
whose  roots  reach  far  down  into  the  Polytechnic  and  he  will  thus  be  especially  hard  to 
extract  but  extracted  he  must  be.  Helen  Haskin  and  Rosina  Walter  are  two  more  who 
have  outgrown  their  Polytechnic  usefulness  and  as  they  have  grown  together,  they  must 
he  cut  off.  or  Poly  will  become  web-footed.  Our  Poly  Pickle  has  been  kept  long  enuf  and 
must  be  sent  off  the  campus  permanently,  unless  given  a  new  lease  on  Polytechnic  life. 
Georgia  is  located  south  on  all  the  maps,  so  we  are  compelled  to  send  our  Georgia  south; 
Montana  is  large  but  it  cannot  hold  Georgia  in  it.  The  sympathetic  nerves  in  the  Poly 
body  were  touched  upon  receiving  this  news  and  so  Margaret  Merrill  must  be  lopped  off, 
too.  Two  new  shoots — Ruth  Sherman  and  Hattie  Prewett — must  be  knifed  also  before 
their  roots  pierce  too  deep.  Then  there  is  a  member  whose  steps  begin  to  totter,  and  so 
Harry  Hanley  is  soon  to  be  a  mere  ex-Polyite.  Most  of  the  Romans  fell  in  476  A.  D..  but 
our  Roman  has  Hived  his  Poly  life  until  now,  when  he,  too,   is  to  become  Ancient  History. 

The  faculty  members  will  have  been  officiating  in  the  capacity  of  nurses  all  this  while 
and  will   rejoice  in  the  results  and  yet  feel   sorrow  at  the  grief,  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

And  now  one  last  wish,  others:  We  hope  that  after  we  leave  you  will  not  be  a 
"dead  body." 
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Lowell    Johnson:      "Gov." 

Substitute   Teacher   '13-'  14 

Athletic  Eligibility  Committee  '14 

Delegate    Student    Volunteer    Convention,    Kansas 

City.    Mo..    '14 
Delegate  Montana  State  Y.   M.  Convention,  Boze- 

man,   Mont.,   '13 

Ex  Judge.  Ex  Governor,  Ex  Lieut.  Gov.,  State  of 

Polytechnic 

Legislature   '13 

Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court  '14 

Supreme  Court  Justice  '13 

President  Y.   M.  C.  A.   '14 

President  Self  Help  League  '14 

President  Class  of  '14 

Glee   Club   '13 

Pres.  "Pioneer  Literary  Society"  '13 

Ass't.    Farm   Manager   '14 

Mission   Study   Society   '14 

Dramatic  Club,  ''13   (Pres.),  '14 

President  C.   E.   Society  '14 

Basketball  '12-' 13-' 14 

Football   '11-'  12-'  13 

Manager    Football    Eleven    '14 

May   King   '14 


George  Pickle : 

Ex.-V.-Pres.    Eagle    Lit- 
erary Society 
Self   Help   League    '14 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cabinet  '14 
Delegate    Montana    State 
Y.    M.    C.    A.    Conven- 
tion,   Bozeman.    Mont., 
'13 
Track   T3-44 
Dramatic  Club  '14 
Ass't.    School    Electrician 
Chief     Justice      Supreme 

Court    '13 
Member       Democratic 
Campaign      Committee 
'14 


"Pick" 

Legislature  '13-' 14 
Ex.  Deputy 
Basketball    T2'-13'-14 
Ex-Treas.   Eagle  Literary 

Society 
Sub  Football  '14 
Glee   Club  '14 
Capt.  Basketball  '14-' 15 
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Ruth  Sherman : 


"Ruth" 


Alpha    Literary    Society       Legislature   '1' 
Class    Prophet 


Richard    Eklund : 

Eagle   Literary    Society 
Legislature   '14 
Cyclones  '14 


"Rich" 

Dramatic  Club 
Basketball  '13 
Class  Orator 


'14 


Hattie   Prewett : 

Alpha  Literary   Society 
Legislature   '14 


"Slim" 
Class   Will 
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Helen   Haskin : 

Alpha  Literary  Society 
Dramatic  Club  '14 
Legislature  '13 
Treas.   Music   Club   '15 
May  Queen  '14 


"Grasshopper" 

School    Pianist 
Orchestra   '13 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Class  Historian 


Harry  Hanley 

Eagle  Literary  Society 
Baseball  T3-T4 
Class  Secretary 


Just    "Harry" 

Head   Cartoonist  '13-' 14 
Cyclones  '14 


Rosina    Walters : 

Alpha  Literary   Society 
Treas.    Music  Club   '13 
Class   Poet 
Alpha  Pres.   '13 


"Rosie" 

Dramatic   Club   '14 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Treas.,  '14 
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Georgia  Merrill : 

Alpha  Literary  Society 
Treas.  Athletic  Ass'n  '13 
Girls'    Basketball    '13-' 14 


"Sorrel" 

Treas.   "Merrill  Trio" 
Legislature  '13 


Bert    Mauser : 

Eagle   Literary   Society 
Baseball  '13 
Track    '13 


"Murphy" 

Basketball    '13 
Football   '13 


Margaret   Merrill : 

Alpha  Literary  Society 
Substitute   Matron 


"Ask  Georgia" 
Legislature   '14 
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Clarence  C.   Holt : 

Ex.  Gov.,  Ex.  Judge., 
Ex.  State's  Attorney, 
Polytechnic   State 

Self  Help  League  '14 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cabinet  '14 

Music  Club   '13 

[Manager  State  Fair  Ex- 
hibit '13 

Baseball    '-12'-13'-14 
(Capt.) 

Quartet  '13-' 14  (  First 
Tenor ) 

Glee  Club  '13 

Graduate  Commercial 
Uept.  '12 

Ex.  Pres.  and  Ex.  Sec. 
Eagle   Literary   Society 

Leader  Foreign  Mission 
Study  Class  '14 

Athletic  "Eligibility  Com- 
mittee" '14 


'C.  C." 


Delegate    Montana 


State 

Y.    M.    C.    A.    Conven- 
tion,   Bozeman,    '13 
Dramatic  Club  '14 
Basketball   "12-'13-T4 
Football  '12-' 13  Capt.  '14 
Track    '12'- 13 '-14 
Legislature   '14 
Pres.    Athletic    Ass'n    '14 


Roman  Erb : 

Basketball    '12-' 13-' 1-1 
Baseball  T3-'14 
Self  Help  League 
Coach     Girls'    Basketball 

Five   T3-T4 
Pioneer   Literary    Society 

'13    (Pres.),  '14 


Ronan  "Ha  Ha!" 

"Ha  Ha!" 
Football    '13-' 14 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Dramatic  Club  '14 
Champion   Wrestler 
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The  science  which  treats  of  the  state  government  is  known  as  "Political  Science,"  or 
politics.  The  problems  with  which  politics  at  the  Billings  Polytechnic  Institute  deal,  are 
those  of  the  origin,   nature,   functions,  and   development  of  Student  Government. 

Student  government  originated  in  the  Institute  during  the  spring  of  1912.  Because 
of  the  urgent  demand  for  our  chief  executives  in  the  East,  the  problem  of  discipline  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  composed  of  both  faculty  and  students.  The  intense 
interest  exhibited,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  student  body  brought  both  a  new 
and  higher  plane  of  personal  conduct.  The  interest  burst  forth  in  an  enthusiastic  plan 
of  student  government  with  the  directors'  approval.  Yes,  even  more,  they,  in  fact,  led 
us  from  the  first  successful  trial  of  the  movement,  through  the  tedious  and  careful 
work  of  formulating  a  constitution  strong  enough  to  be  effective  and  practical,  to  meet 
successfully  the  expectations  of  the  majority  of  the  body  returning  in  the  fall.  Our 
newly  adopted  Constitution  called  for  an  immediate  election  of  officers.  The  first  offi- 
cials of  the  Polytechnic  State  performed  their  duty  with  extreme  care  and  prudence,  in- 
cepting a  standard  of  justice  and  progress  as  yet  unrivaled — all  conditions   considered. 

But  you  want  to  know  what  the  nature  of  student  government  is.  Again,  you  ask: 
"Does  the  student  derive  any  benefits  from  it,  and  how  does  it  work?  Isn't  it  a  scheme 
of  the  faculty's  to  shift  a  portion  of  its  usual  responsibilities  on  to  those  incompetent 
of  performing  such  difficult  functions?" 

Positively,  No!  The  nature  of  our  government  is  not  of  so  little  importance.  It  in- 
cludes faculty  as  well  as  students;  girls,  the  same  as  boys.  All  are  citizens  in  the  eyes 
of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  Polytechnic.  It  is  of  the  true  old 
republican  form,  having  its  three  distinct  divisions :  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial. 
Yet  to  some  extent,  it  varies  from  our  national  government,  in  that  it  has  no  sedate,  old 
conservatives  to  block  the  bills  that  issue  from  our  House  of  Representatives.  Although 
we  have  no  Senate,  the  governmental  equilibrium  is  not  apparently  lost,  but  rather  found, 
for  in  giving  our  enthusiastic  young  representatives  such  freedom  of  action,  they  feel  their 
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responsibility  and  combine  prudence  in  judgment  and  practical  knowledge  with  their  con- 
structive power  of  thought,  producing  laws  technically  correct,  practical,  constitutional, 
and  just. 

As  the  Legislature  unconsciously  educates  its  members,  so  the  government  as  a 
whole  offers  to  every  student  the  opportunity  to  study  the  science  of  Politics  in  its  most 
practical  forms.  If  one  were  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  problems  of  government  which  con- 
tinually confront  him,  he  would  be  forced  to  learn  a  truer  meaning  of  right  and  wrong 
by  the  way  of  the  "Great  Avenue  of  Knowledge"  —  Experience  —  gained,  perhaps,  in  a 
number  of  court  sessions.  But  that  is  unnecessary,  for  the  laws  are  so  arranged  that 
one  can  decide   for  himself  when  he   is   within   the   bounds   of   legitimate   personal   action, 


when  he  is  abusing  or  destroying  his  own  chances  of  success  in  life,  and  when  he  is  in- 
fringing on  the  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Beyond  a  doubt,  after  a  student  of  our 
Institute  has  been  thus  thoroughly  trained  in  citizenship  and  practical  law,  his  behavior- 
shows  a  marked  improvement,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Polytechnic,  but  wherever  his 
vocation  may  chance  to  lead  him.  Such  a  training  does  not  merely  develop  good,  law- 
abiding  citizens,  but,  best  of  all,  it  makes  men — men  who  can  and  will  become  leaders  in 
their  home  communities.  These  are  some  of  the  more  important  functions  of  Student 
Government. 

Our  body  politic  is  a  phase  of  society  in  general ;  society  being  that  conscious  asso- 
ciation of  individuals  which  portrays  the  law  of  natural  selection.  The  leading  students, 
with  their  strong  moral  characters  and  forceful  personalities,  focusing  their  combined  en- 
ergy and  effort  so  as  to  bear  directly  on  the  development  of  an  ideal  political  system,  have 
put  into  motion  a  deep,  thorough-going  evolution  of  government  which  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  momentum — carrying  it  on  toward  the  place  of  exaltation,  commonly  known  as 
Perfect  Politics.  Although  our  student  government  has  but  recently  begun  to  scale  the 
precipice  at  whose  summit  the  living  monument  of  perfection  stands,  yet  it  has  been 
making   rapid    progress    toward    that   goal    ever  since  its  inauguration  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Upon  the  visage  of  the  past  two  years,  many  well-defined  battle  scars  may  be  seen, 
bearing  witness  to  the  three  political  campaigns  and  four  semester  elections  it  has  under- 
gone. No  election  is  worthy  of  its  name  unless  enough  interest  is  aroused  concerning  it 
among  the  citizens  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  held,  to  make  its  outcome  of  the  most  vital 
importance  to  those  represented.  Such  an  interest  in  elections  can  be  inspired  only 
by  political  campaigns:  and  since  campaigning  is  merely  different  parties  in  action,  we 
judge  aright  that  the  most  essential  factor  in  governmental  progression  is  Partyism.  This 
is  generally  an  abnormal  growth  on  the  face  of  a  diseased  government,  but  here  in  our 
miniature  state,  since  we  have  had  no  corrupt  political  machinery  to  hamper  our  purpose, 
it  has  been  a  natural  outgrowth  of  our  political  system ;  due  largely  to  the  variation  of 
the  human  animals  which  are  rounded  up  each  fall,  for  training  in  culture,  manners,  and 
refinement,  during  the  winter  months  in  our  now  steadily  increasing  menagerie.  This 
variation  is  quite  vividly  marked  in  the  supreme  product  of  the  mind  which  distin- 
guishes man  from  brute — the  power  of  reason.  Since  no  two  persons'  experiences  co- 
incide, it  is  very  evident  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  group  of  men — be  it  ever  so  small 
— to  reason  out  a  proposition  and  finally  reach  the  same  conclusion.  But  with  animals 
it  is  decidedly  different,  since  the  limitations  placed  on  their  knowledge  is  the  mere  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  emotional  preferences,  and  only  very  near-sighted  visions  in  the  realms 
of  thought.  Because  it  is  much  easier  to  afree  than  to  exercise  originality,  most  men 
fall  in  line  with  almost  any  argument — finding  in  others  what  they  lack  in  themselves. 
A  few  real  men  as  a  nucleus,  about  which  gathered  a  large  number  of  these  human  ani- 
mals, established  the  first  political  party  in  the  State  of  Polytechnic.  The  Progressive 
Party  presented  a  noteworthy  platform  to  the  public.     Among  the  planks  were  two  much 
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needed  amendments  to  the  state  constitution,  and  also  a  third  plank  upholding  the  nation- 
wide   debatable    questions    of    Initiative,    Refeiendum  and   Recall. 

It  is,  indeed,  altogether  unnecessary  to  say  this  second  election  was  as  unanimous 
a  victory  for  the  Progressives — who  had  no  opposition  whatever — as  the  first  had  been 
for  the  formulators  of  the  constitution.  The  following  semester's  administration  proved 
to  be  one  of  peace  and  tranquility.  Not  only  did  the  student  government  see  rapid  ad- 
vancement during  those  spring  days,  but  also    Partyism   showed   a   slight   increase. 

Among  the  fertile  seeds  sown  were  the  chokecherry  pits,  crabapple  seeds,  and  an 
acorn.  The  former  two  sprang  up  before  the  autumnal  election,  but  because  of  lack  of 
cultivation  and  husbandry,  failed  to  matuie.-  Partyism's  eldest  son — Progressiveness — so 
overshadowed  and  darkened  the  vision  of  his  younger  brother — the  crabapple — and  his  sis- 
ter— the  chokecherry — (the  People's  Party  and  Equal  Rights  Party,  respectively) — that 
at  the  time  of  balloting,  when  the  sun  shone  on  them,  then  wilted  and  withered  away, 
thus  obeying  nature's  laws— "The  Survival  of  the  Fittest."  But,  alas!  now  the  meaning 
of  progress  became  symonymous  with  conservatism.  Yes,  more,  the  velocity  of  the  old 
party   decreased   as   the    irresistable    friction    increased,  until  a  state  of  rest  was  reached — 
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the  force  for  good  government  being  able  only  to  hold  the  opposition  in  check.  That 
state  of  rest,  or  want  of  action,  became  most  prevalent  in  the  Legislature.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  lack  of  action  in  the  shell  of  the  acorn.  It  silently  thrust  its  solitary 
way  through  the  frozen  soil  in  the  early  part  of  January  while  Progress  was  still  dozing 
in  its  winter  nest.  The  tender  shoot  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  chilly  winds  and 
rapidly  developed   into  a  strong,  young  Democratic  Oak  Tree. 

This  parable  of  the  fertile  seeds  represents  quite  uniquely  the  condition  of  the  polit- 
ical affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign.  Immediately  after  the  holiday  va- 
cation, the  Democrats  posted  their  platform  complete.  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
planks  were  constructed  to  stipulate  the  time  for  holding  court,  the  amount  of  time 
allowed  to  defendant  after  notification  of  arrest  before  he  could  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
the  limitations  on  office  holding  in  a  single  administration.  They  also  stood  for  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  constitution  which,  if  carried,  would  change  our  present  method 
of  election  to  the  popular  form  used   in  a  great 'majority  of  the  states  in  the  Union.     On 
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Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Polytechnic :  In  taking  the  oath  of  office  to  be  your  chief 
executive,  I  feel  the  responsibility  that  you  have  placed  upon  me.  I  now  return  my 
very  sincere  and   respectful   thanks   for  the  kindness  which  has  placed  me  in  this  position. 

In  reviewing  the  past  administration,  we  find  on  the  12th  of  September,  Nineteen 
Twelve  (1912),  Student  Government  in  its  infancy  taking  its  first  few  and  uncertain 
steps  on  a  rough  and  untrodden  path.  Then,  as  we  look  ahead,  we  find,  within  a  month 
from  the  first  inauguration,  the  legislature  enacting  laws,  the  walls  of  the  courtroom 
ringing  with  the  pleas  of  attorneys,  and  the  citizens  as  a  whole  working  for  the  com- 
munity. Now,  as  we  take  one  more  step,  we  find  the  citizens  of  this  newly  founded  state 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  year,  and  looking  toward  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  second  administration. 

Here  we  find  two  political  parties  formed,  namely,  the  Progressive  and  People's,  each 
standing  on  its  platform,  and  fighting  with  the  vim  that  has  built  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Now,  my  friends,  concentrate  your  gaze  on  the  second  administration  and  you  will  see 
the  infant  of  the  first  not  fully  grown,  but  standing  on  a  firm  foundation,  with  a  look 
of  determination  plainly  stamped  on  the  strong  feanres  and  steadily  overcoming  the 
obstacles  that  he  finds  in  his  way.  Here  we  stand  at  the  passing  of  a  period  -  that  is 
known  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  as  the  demonstrated  success 
of  Student  Government  at  the  Polytechnic.  All  this  makes  it  easy  for  the  incoming  offi- 
cers  to   fulfill   the   duties   of  the   state. 

But  the  brilliant  success  of  the  two  past  administrations  also  makes  it  doubly  diffi- 
cult for  this  of  ours  because  of  the  comparison  that  will  necessarily  be  made.  We  must 
not   let   this   government  fail. 

The  population  is  fifty  per  cent,  large  than  any  previous  year.  With  a  large 
number  of  students,  new  conditions  arise.  New  laws  must  be  made,  and  the  enforcement 
of  laws  growing  lax,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  administration  to  enforce  every  law 
on  the  statute  book.  If  any  law  is  wrong,  let  that  law  be  changed  by  the  Legislature, 
but  as  long  as  that  law  remains  on  our  statute  book,  let  it  be  lived  up  to,  to  the  letter. 
Ours  is  a  great  opportunity:  never  before  have  a  band  of  young  people  been  given  the 
privilege  of  self-government.  Our  revolutionary  fathers  fought  for  self-government  in 
the  colonies,  but  it  was  never  thought  of  for  the  schools.  We,  the  coming  citizens  of 
American  nation,  are  given  the  chance  to  be  trained  for  citizenship  in  this  model  state. 
Shall  we  not  be  true  to  our  trust? 

Fellow-citizens,  what  makes  a  state  large  and  great?  "Not  architecture's  graceful 
strength,  nor  factories'  extended  length.  But  men  who  can  see  the  civic  wrong  and  give 
their  lives  to  make  it  right,  and  change  the  darkness  into  light.  What  makes  a  state 
full  of  power?  No  wealth's  display,  nor  titled  fame,  nor  fashion's  loudly  boasted  chain, 
but  women,  strong  in  virtue's  dower,  whose  homes  though  humble,  still  are  great  be- 
cause of  service  to  the  State.  What  makes  a  state  that  men  can  love?  Not  things  that 
charm  the  outward  sense,  nor  gross  display  of  opulence.  But  right  that  wrong  cannot 
become  and  truth  that  face  civic  fraud,  and  smites  it  in  the  name  of  God. 

"This  is  a  state  that  shall  stand,  a  light  upon  a  nation's  hill,  a  voice  that  evil  cannot 
still,  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  land;  it's  strength  not  brick,  nor  stone,  nor  wood,  but  jus- 
tice, love  and  brotherhood."  — R.  C.  S. 
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A  college  is  best  judged  by  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  who  graduate  from 
its  various  departments.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  Polytechnic  must  rank  high.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  successful  group  of  men  and  women  than  those  Alumni  who 
are  pleased  to  call  the  Polytechnic  their  Alma  Mater. 

Whether  in  the  professions  or  other  lines  of  business,  these  men  and  women  exhibit 
a  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  devotion  to  their  work  which  is  sure  to  bring  success  in  the  tru- 
est meaning"  of  the  word. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  to  graduate  a  large  class  of  students  each  year, 
but  to  send  out  a  few  well  trained  men  and  women  whose  cjualifieations  are  assurance  of 
the  highest  success. 

We  wish  to  express  out  keen  appreciation  of  the  noble  work  done  by  the  body  of 
Alumni   who  have  honored  the  Polytechnic  by  their  achievements. 


CLASS  OF  1910. 

1.  Otis   Mudd,    Ranch,    Fishtrap;   married  to  Vera  Guilbault,  a  Poly  student.     Some- 
body calls  him  papa  now.)      What  will  I  say  here? 

2.  Emory   Mudd,   Ashton.    Idaho;   married.     General  Manager  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

3.  Mrs.    Charles    Fullerton    (Ruth    Carlton),  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

4.  Ruth  Wheatly,  Princeton,  Nebr. :  Teacher. 

5.  John  R.   Tones,  Ranch;  Whitehall,  Mont. 

CLASS  OF  1911. 

1.  Archie    Henneberry,    Dillon,    Mont.     Mgr.    large    farm    and    ranch.      Married    to 
Lillian  Ulm,  Polytechnic  student. 

2.  Lulu   Jellison,   Billings.      Sec.   and   Stenographer    to    H.    B.    Smith 

3.  Clarence    C.    Ginn,    Billings,    Mont.     Ranch.     (Papa). 

4.  Clarence    C.    Holt,    Polytechnic    Postgraduate.      Advanced   course   in    Agriculture. 

5.  Victor   George,   Roscoe,   Mont.     Teacher. 

6.  Elser  V.   Wallace,   Park   City.      Mgr.  Elevator. 

7.  Ethel  Bean,  Bridger.     Teacher. 

8.  Ora    D.    Swaze.    Hamilton.      Mercantile  Business. 

9.  Louis   Martin,    Minneapolis,    Minn.     Attending  Law   School    in    Minneapolis. 

10.  Richard    Hart,    Absarokee.       Ranch. 

11.  Ray    Shannon,    Saltese.       Bookkeeper  and  Stenographer. 

12.  Mrs.     Lew    Robinson,     (Stella    Armstrong).     Howard,  Mont. 

13.  Donald    G.    Dunn,    Seattle,    Wash.     Secretary    and    Stenographer    for    Tea    and 
Coffee  Importer. 

CLASS  OF   1912. 

1.  Cameron    Sherry,    Billings.      Y.    M.  C.  A.  Assistant  Secretary. 

2.  Mrs.    Robert    E.    Henly    (Frances   Tucker),  Richmond,  Va. 

3.  Roy  Kinder   ( Wyo.).     Ranch.     Married  Lampman  sister. 

4.  Edna   Pierce,   Forsythe,   Mont.      Teacher. 

5.  "Cy"    Drum,    Polytechnic.      Acaden  ic   College  Course.      (No  hopes). 

6.  Ernest    Slayton,    Lavina,    Mont.      In  father's  Mercantile  Store. 

7.  Rheta    Morton,    Billings.       Stenographer  and  Bookkeeper  for  Yellowstone  Invest- 
ment Co. 

8.  Estelle    Harvey,     Polytechnic.       Advanced   Stenographic  Course. 

9.  Lilburn  Wallace,  Park  City.     Ranch 

CLASS  OF  1913. 

1.  Miss   Delia   O'Donnell,   Billings.      At  home. 

2.  Art    Eklund,    Polytechnic.      Advanced  Academic  Course. 
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Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Polytechnic,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  institu- 
tion to  offer  practical  opportunities  of  self-help  to  young  people  coming  to  the  institution. 
The  Polytechnic  is  especially  adapted  to  supply  a  large  number  of  students  with  work  on 
account  of  its  being  located  on  one  of  the  best  irrigated  farms  in  the  country,  where  work 
for  students  may  be  supplied  most  of  the  year,  and  on  account  of  its  being  a  growing 
school  so  that  work  can  be  given  to  student  on  buildings  that  are  being  put  up  practi- 
cally all  of  the  time.  Students  also  obtain  work  as  janitors  and  waiters.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  about  thirty  students  working  part  or  all  of  their  way  through  school,  and 
as  far  as  possible  they  are  given  work  of  a  kind  in  which  they  are  interested,  so  that  they 
may  receive  practical  experience  in   the  course  they  are  pursuing  in  school. 

As  the  institution  has  grown  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  more  working  stu- 
dents, the  needs  of  organization  has  become  more  and  more  apparent,  and  early  in  the 
school  year  the  selfdielp  students  met  and  organized  themselves  into  the  "Self-Help 
League  of  the  Polytechnic."  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  Self-Help  department  more 
efficient,   and    for   the   mutual   welfare   of   themselves   and   the   institution. 

The  Self-Help  League  of  the  Polytechnic  is  organized  along  the  line  of  a  county  in 
the  State  of  Montana,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League,  which  has  charge  of 
its  affairs,  corresponds  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  any  county  in  Montana. 
Though  the  organization  of  the  League  is  simple,  it  has  been  very  successful  in  carrying 
out  its  aims  and  purposes. 

The  self-help  students  of  the  school  have  the  same  privileges  as  other  students.  They 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  whole  student  body  and  the  management.  They  are  stu- 
dents of  the  highest  type  and  are  the  backbone  of  the  whole  student  body.  Every  gov- 
ernor ever  elected  in  the  Polytechnic  State  has  been  a  self-help  student,  and  a  vast  major- 
ity of  all  other  offices  of  the  State,  as  well  as  those  of  other  organizations  of  the  school, 
have  been,  and  are  now  held  by  self-help  students.  The  self-help  students  are  not  doing 
so  much  work  for  the  school  and  the  State  because  of  any  graft  scheme  on  their  part,  but 
because  they  are  the  ones  that  have  the  "push"  and  the  wherewithal  about  them  to  go 
ahead  and  do  things.  This  same  thing  will  be  noticed  out  in  life.  Stop  and  think  how 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  our  nation  and  state  and  community  have  had  to  struggle  for 
an  education. 

Some  may  ask  why  this  ability  is  shown  to  such  an  extent  among  the  self-help 
students,  and  why  the  vast  majority  of  successful  men  are  those  that  in  their  youth  were 
encouraged  along  lines  of  industry  and  learned  to  improve  each  shining  hour,  instead  of 
being  encouraged  in  the  habits  of  slothfulness  and  wastefulness  of  time.  It  is  because  their 
characters  are  formed  in  school  while  the  characters  of  others  are  formed  out  in  life  under, 
in  many  cases,  less  salutary  influences.  It  is  because  they  are  prepared  for  life's  work 
sooner    than    others    and    therefore    out-distance  them. 

Because  of  the  wonderful  advantage  of  the  self-help  student,  we  should  all  be  proud 
of  belonging  to  the  SELF-PIELP  LEAGUE  OF  THE  POLYTECHNIC,  and  though 
the  way  may  seem  hard  at  times,  we  must  remember  that  "They  that  sow  in  tears  shall 
reap  in  joy."  — W.  E.  D. 
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In  the  fall  of  1910  Miss  Jessie  Kirkpatrick  came  to  the  Billings  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute to  take  the  position  of  teacher  of  English.  She  had  just  completed  her  studies  at 
Park  College  and  was  eager  to  take  her  place  in  the  world  to  do  what  she  could  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  hoys  and  girls  of  the  great  Northwest.  During  the  first  year  she  took  upon 
herself,  in  addition  to  her  other  work,  the  duties  of  librarian  and  collected  and  arranged 
what  hooks  she  could  find.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  she  returned,  altho  in  ill 
health,  and  took  up  her  work  again.  But  she  was  soon  forced  to  give  up  and  return  home 
and  not  long  afterwards  the  sad  news  came  that  she  had  passed  to  the  other  side.  She 
gave  all  she  possessed — her  life — to  the  school,  and  is  it  not  altogether  fitting  that  this 
library  should  be  named  the  Jessie  Belle  Kirkpatrick  Memorial  Library  in  remembrance  of 
her  great  sacrifice  ? 

This  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  Polytechnic  Library.  Since  its  first  small  begin- 
ning it  has  grown  slowly  but  surely  until  now  it  has  upon  its  shelves  fully  three  thousand 
volumes,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Not  a  large  number,  to  be  sure,  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  collections  of  books  found  in  many  of  the  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  county.  But  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  age  of  the  school  and 
also  the  fact  that  every  volume  has  been  a  free  will  offering  to  the  institution,  and  has 
come  from  many  givers  it  does  not  seem  so  small  after  all.  Many  of  the  books  have  been 
obtained  thru  the  personal  endeavors  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  who  are  devoting  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  building  up  of  this  library. 

Nearly  all  lines  of  thought  which  have  found  expression  in  writing  are  represented 
and  of  these  lines  fiction  has  probably  the  largest  following.  Of  those  authors  recognized 
as  standard,  both  in  America  and  the  Old  World,  and  including  such  as  Cooper,  Dickens. 
Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Scott,  Victor  Hugo,  etc.,  complete  works  have  been  obtained. 
Of  the  higher  present  day  type  of  fiction,  there  is  a  very  good  assortment,  among  which 
may  be  found  novels  by  Booth  Tarkington,  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Jack  London,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  numerous  others  of  like  character.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  men- 
tioned twenty-six  bound  volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  issued  in  1875-76. 

The  division  of  history  and  biography  is  also  very  well  represented,  and  one  especially 
adapted  for  reference  work.  Lnder  the  former  subject  may  be  found  a  nine  volume  Encyclo- 
pedia of  United  States  History.  Also  the  complete  historical  works  of  Prescott  and  Park- 
man,  as  well  as  many  other  books  dealing  with  both  ancient  and  modern  history.  Here, 
too,  we  find  three  sets  of  two  volumes  each  which  are  of  considerable  interest.  One  of  these 
is  a  History  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  printed  in  1794.  Another  is  the 
History  and  Topography  of  the  United  States,  and  is  of  more  recent  date,  having  been 
issued  in  1834.  While  these  may  not  be  of  any  great  intrinsic  value,  still  they  give  the  pres- 
ent generation  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  view  point  taken  by  the  writers  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago.  A  twenty  volume  set,  consisting  of  the  biographies  of  many  of  the  most 
important  personages  of  the  Old  World,  is  another  valuable  addition  and  has  proven  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  study  of  literature  and  ancient  history.  There  are  also  quite  a  number 
of  other  volumes  dealing  with  the  life  and  work  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  orators,  min- 
isters, and  statesmen  of  modern  times. 

The  subject  of  religion  has  grouped  under  it  a  large  number  of  books  covering  a  wide 
field,  and  embracing  nearly  every  phase  of  the  subject  from  the  long  dry  sermons  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  to  the  record  of  present  day  achievement  in  foreign  missionary  fields. 

Under  the  head  of  general  reference  are  fo and  a  sixteen  volume  set  of  the  last  edition 
Continued  on  Page  One  Hundred  Forty-two 
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:::    ALPHA  LITERARY  SOCIETY  ::: 


Alpha  is  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  hence  the  name  of  our  society — the  first 
of  its  kind  for  the  development  of  a  literary  training-  among  the  girls  of  the  Polytechnic. 

In  choosing  as  our  name  the  first  letter  of  the  aphabet,  our  intent  was  to  be  first  in  all 
the  school  activities:  from  Beta  of  Omega,  all  must  follow  Alpha.  The  ancient  Greeks 
surpassed  all  others  in  literature  and  other  fine  arts.  Holding  them  as  our  ideal,  we  endeavor 
to  follow  them  in  our  small  way. 

To  make  this  a  better  and  more  cultured  world,  the  high  and  good  thoughts  of  the 
great  men  of  the  past  and  present  should  be  brought  to  us,  therefore  our  band  of  Alphas 
take  great  interest  to  gain  for  ourselves  and  give  to  others  the  best  of  literature.  It  is  our 
aim  not  only  to  give  to  others  the  best  of  literature,  but  to  express  our  own  thoughts  and 
views,  thus  developing  our  ability  to  solve  rightly  the  problems  of  life. 

Our  society  at  the  present  time  has  the  largest  membership  permitted  by  the  consti- 
tution and  the  members  are  willing  workeis  for  our  cause. 

Many  of  our  social  evenings  have  been  spent  by  the  society  in  the  gym,  where  our 
dignified  officers  and  other  members  greatly  surprised  and  astonished  us  by  their  antics. 
A  social  evening  was  spent  St.  Valentine's  Day  in  entertaining  the  Aristo  Society.  An 
informal  parlor  program  was  rendered,  where  the  legends  and  customs  of  St.  Valentine's 
Dav  were  told  and  observed. 

The  many  private  programs  given  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  various  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  to  the  society  as  a  whole.  Regarding  our  public  programs,  they  are  always 
looked  forward  to  with  great  anticipation. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  Alphas  are  ahead  in  points  in  the  Spelling  Contest  and 
have  great  hopes  of  winning  the  silver  cup.  We  have  the  largest  representation  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Dramatic  Club  and  several  of  on  members  have  been  and  are  officers  of  the 
Polytechnic  State. 

As  a  reward  of  merit  to  those  doing  good  work  in  the  society  they  are  presented  on 
graduation    with    a    certificate    from   the    Alpha  Society. 

The  birds  are  whispering  an  Alpha  secret — we  are  soon  to  have  a  regular  room  for 
our  meetings,  a  place  that  will  be  an  Alpha  hall.  Rut  if  you  want  to  know  where  it  is,  you 
must  visit  us  next  fall. 


Dee])  was  the  grief  of  the  Polytechnic  girls  when  they  learned  of  the  death  of  their 
dear  chum  and  class-mate,  Frances  Ashridge,  who  died  February  second,  nineteen  hun- 
dred  fourteen. 

A  favorite  of  our  hall,  full  of  life  and  joy,  ever  blithe,  light-hearted  and  gay.  Her 
hounding  step  and  ringing  voice  were  heard  from  morn  till  night  throughout  our  dormi- 
tory. 

Little  did  we  imagine  when  she  left  us  after  a  few  clays'  illness,  being  taken  home 
by  her  father,  that  we  would  never  have  her  among  us  again.  In  a  few  short  days  the 
news  came  of  her  sad  demise.  Sincere  was  the  sorrow  of  her  many  Polytechnic  friends 
who  loved  her  dearly,  for  by  her  sweet  character  she  had  endeared  herself  to  all  who  knew 
her,   and  keenly   will   her  absence   from   among  us  always  be  felt. 

She  carried  her  class  work  with  the  best  grades  and  was  especially  interested  in  her 
society  work  as  an  Alpha.  Her  mission  among  us  was  surely  one  to  look  for  the  pleasant 
side  of  life.  For  tho'  the  world  seems  dark  and  dreary  at  times,  if  we  follow  her  ex- 
ample  we   shall   always   look   forward   to  brighter  things  to  come. 

Her  stay  in  our  midst  tho'  brief,  will  always  be  remembered  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure and  now  as  spring  approaches  and   life  is  budding  anew  we  turn  to  Bryant — 
And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still  such  days  will  come, 
To   call   the   squirrel  and  bee   from  out  their  winter  homes 
When    the    sound    of    dropping    nuts    is  heard,  though  all  the  trees  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 

The   South    Wind   searches   for  the   flowers   whose   fragrance   late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them   in  the  wood  and   by   the   stream   no  more. 
And   then    I    think   of   one    who    in   her  beauty  died, 
The   fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and    faded   by   my   side. 
Tn  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forest  cast  the  leaf, 
And   we   wept   that   one   so   lovely   should  have  a  life  so  brief; 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 
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■■EAGLE  LITERARY  SOCIETY-- 


It  can  be  justly  said  of  the  American  Eagle  Literary  Society,  whose  age  nearly  equals 
that  of  the  Institute,  that  it  has  been  most  loyal  and  faithful  to  its  high  purpose.  This 
has  gained  for  it  the  lofty  position  which  it  commands  among  the  literary  organizations  of 
the  school,  that  of  a  full  development  of  all  sides  of  the  triangle  of  life. 

(dance  at  your  last  year's  "Poly"  and  the  one  before  that,  and  so  on,  if  you  wish  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  past  brilliant  history  of  the  Eagles. 

Upon  reorganization  at  the  beginning  of  school  last  fall,  it  was  found  that  many  of 
our  old  members  were  absent.  Fain  would  we  dwell  upon  the  admiration  and  the  loy- 
alty which  we  feel  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  rounding  out  of  our  lives  while  at  the  In- 
stitute. 

But  not  long  did  this  scarcity  of  members  prevail,  for  as  the  school  began  to  fill  up 
a  like  growth  was  recognized  in  the  Society,  and  every  meeting  during  the  first  few 
weeks   brought    forth    several    new    names    for  membership. 

Thus  well  equipped  with  members,  and  with  the  old  adage,  "Quality — not  Quantity" 
—before  us,  we  came  forth  upon  the  stage  of  another  school  year  well  equipped,  eager 
and  ready  to  add  another  year  of  success  to  our  already  brilliant  career — an  expectation 
which   is   fast  becoming  a  realization  as  we  see  the  year  drawing  to  a  close. 

It  is  repeating  an  old  story  to  say  that  from  the  very  beginning,  the  Eagles  have 
been  foremost,  not  only  in  assuming  the  leadership  of  all  movements "  that  tend  towards 
the   uplift   and   advancement   of   the    institution,  but  on   the  gridiron,  basket  ball   floor,  and 


EAGLES  ON  THE  ROCKS 


on  the  athletic  field  have  they  been  equally  prominent.  That  all  but  one  member  of  the 
male  quartette  and  both  male  members  of  the  mixed  quartette  come  from  the  ranks  of 
the  A.  E's,  also  suggests  the  fact  that  we  excel  in  musical  talent. 

Thursday  morning,  January  8th,  the  Chapel  Exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Eagle 
Society.  Oh!  the  ripples  of  admiration  as  the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  was  drawn  aside  and 
revealed  to  the  envious  eyes  of  our  contemporaries  a  huge  bald  eagle  with  wings  outspread, 
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signifying  our  supremacy.      This   handsome  trophy    was    then    presented    to    the    institution 
and  was  accepted  with  hearty  thanks. 

At  the  Anniversary  Banquet  held  January  31st,  the  society  was  made  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  beautiful  Spanish'  eagle — a  presentation  from  two  of  our  former  members, 
Lilburn    Wallace,    and    Richard    Harris,    of   Park  City. 

Just  as  the  Eagle  spreads  its  conquering  wings  above  the  earth,  so  shall  we  attain 
the  heights  of  a  useful  and  successful   life. 

When  our  gaze  rests  with  assurance  upon  our  motto,  "Aut  Mori,  Aut  Vincere."  we 
shall  know  that  we  have  been  true  to  our  faith,  conquered  the  heights,  and  carried  out 
our  part  successfully.  But  last  and  best  of  all,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  left  a  life  lesson 
behind  us.  and  always  upheld  the  high   standard  of  the  Institute. 
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ARISTO  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  there  was  found  need  of  another  literary  society 
for  girls  and  as  a  result  of  that  need,  we  introduce  yon  to  the  Aristo  Literarv  Society. 

Yes,  Aristo  means  "best"  and  you  couldn't  he  at  the  Polytechnic  very  long  without 
finding  it  out.  With  the  Aristos  it  is  "quality"  and  not  "quantity"  that  counts.  They 
haven't  gone  in  for  large  numbers,  yet,  but  look  at  what  they  have — little,  but  oh.  my! 

The  Aristos  have  surely  been  doing  things  this  year  and  they  are  going  to  do  many 
more.  They  have  formal  meetings  in  the  cozy  surroundings  of  some  girl's  room  where 
short  programs  are  rendered  or  some  choice  piece  of  literature  is  studied ;  they  have  pub- 
lic meetings  both  formal  and  informal  to  entertain  their  brother  and  sister  societies:  and 
they  have,  of  course,  commonplace  business  meetings  where  everybody  has  to  say  "Aye," 
or  "Nay"  or  some  other  such  meaningless  expression,  but  they  manage  to  live  through 
them  with  the  thoughts  of  those  other  good  times  before  them. 

And  then,  those  little  circlets  of  gold!  How  they  shine!  But  they  don't  shine  more 
on  the  Aristos'  shirtwaists  (or  on  the  Pioneers'  coats)  than  the  Aristo  Society  does  in  the 
State  of  Polytechnic. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  the  youngest  society  of  the  school,  but  we  are  through  the  kin- 
dergarten already  and  are  beginning  to  do  things  for  ourselves.  We  don't  duplicate  other 
work,  we  do  things  in  the  Aristo  way. 

We  went  in  for  the  highest  and  best 

Behold,   Aristo! 
Something  better  than  the  iest. 

That's  Aristo! 
We  wanted  more  than  just  a  name 

So  here's  Aristo ! 
And  that  is  how  we  got  our  fame, 

Aristo!  Oh,  Aristo! 
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"Be  a  Pioneer." 

That's  our  motto.     "Be  a   Pioneer."     It  covers   everything". 

"Be  a  Pioneer."     It  will  fit  into  the  lives  of  all. 

A  young  man  aspires  to  be  a  great  statesman,  lawyer,  doctor,  minister,  teacher,  writer, 
artist,   anything. 

He  has  grit,  determination,  push.  He  is  perfect  physically,  mentally,  morally.  He  is 
unselfish,  altruistic,  benevolent.  He  is  wise,  capable,  true.  He  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  hue 
Christian  character.  He  has  equipped  himself  with  thorough,  careful  training.  His  aim 
is  high.  His  faith  is  strong.  His  purpose  is  worthy.  Why  then  shall  he  not  succeed? 
Is  there  anything  more  that  he  needs?  Yes!  If  his  name  is  to  be  remembered  when  he  is 
gone,  if  his  work  is  to  be  known  and  appreciated  when  he  is  no  more,  if  his  life,  like  the 
lives  of  Washington,  Beecher,  Garrison,  Philips,  Lincoln,  and  others,  is  to  furnish  inspira- 
tion and  purpose  for  those  who  come  after,  he  must  have  one  thing  more.  He  must  be 
possessed  of  the  fact  that  he  must  "Be  a  Pioneer"  in  his  life's  work. 

How  many,  many  people  there  are  who  appear  to  have  every  quality  necessary 
to  successful  pursuit  of  their  life  work,  and  fail!  Why?  Simply  because  they,  as  the  poet 
has  said,  are  content  to 

"Work  away  from  sun  to  sun. 
To  do  what  other  men  have  done, 
They  follow  in  the  beaten  track, 
And  out  and  in  and  forth  and  back, 
And  still  their  devious  course  pursue, 
To  keep  the  path  as  others  do." 


That  is  the  secret.  He  must  "Be  a  Pioneer" — one  who  goes  before — not  one  who 
follows  after. 

Take  the  men  whose  names  stand  out  as  land-marks  in  history.  Think  of  what  they 
have  done.  Study  their  lives.  What  is  it  about  them  that  has  caused  the  world  to  re- 
member?    Each,  and  every  one  of  them  was  a   "Pioneer." 

That's  it'  Remember  it!  And  that  is  the  reason  that  we  have  chosen  to  call  our- 
selves "Pioneers."  And  we  are  trying — trying  hard,  to  justify  ourselves  in  doing  so.  To 
what  extent  we  are  succeeding  may  be  seen  from  a  brief  review  of  our  work  as  "Pio- 
neers." It  will  not  be  possible  at  this  time  to  give  you  a  complete  history  of  our  Society, 
but  we   shall   tiw  to   suggest   in  a  general   way  some  of  the  things  we  have  done. 

The  PIONEER  LITERARY  SOCIETY  of  Polytechnic  was  organized  on  "PIO- 
NEERS' DAY,"  Oct.  28,  1909.  Since  then  we  have  done  wonders.  For  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  detailed  account  of  the  life  of  this  Society,  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  our  great 
work  "Real  Forces  in  Twentieth  Century  History,"  which  we  shall  publish  about  the  close 
of   said   centurv.  — G.   B. 
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ODE  TO  THE  PIONEERS 


Here's   to  the  good  old   Pioneers 
The  members  one  and  all 

Who  always  stand  up  for  the  right. 
Who   never   had   a    fall. 


But  there  are  so  many  Pioneers 
I  can't  write  about  them  all. 
For  I'd  have  to  scratch  and  scribble 
From  now  till  awav  next  fall. 


And   here's   to   the   Lieutenant   Gov 
Of  the  Polytechnic   State, 
He's  a  choice  among  the  ladies, 
But  h."  sn't  vet  found  his  mate. 


There's  Avent,  Beall  and  Hunter 
And   Wallace  Douglas,  too. 
And   also   Lowell   Johnson — 
A  o-ood  vounsf  man  and  true. 


For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow- 
Roman  Erb's  his  name,  yon  know. 
He's  now  the  Pioneer's  President, 
So  vou  see  he's  not  so  slow. 


And  then,  there  is  the   Sheriff, 
Alex  Coburn  is  his  name. 
And,  of  course,  John  Cook,  the  Gov., 
Is  another  man  of  fame. 


Then,  there's  Barnes,  the  Secretary 
Of  this  happy-go-lucky   bunch 
And  also  Harry  Crandall, 
Who  never  refused  a  lunch. 


And  now  as  I  am  closing, 
I  do  speak  of  just  two  more — 
Ralph   Setser,   and   Roy   Sweetser 
Y\ To  are  crentlemen  to  the  core. 


Gene   Harpole.   State's   Attorney. 
Is  another  Pioneer. 
And  when  1  bade  old  Abe  "Farewell," 
In  his  eve  I  saw  a  tear. 


I  could  think  of  forty-eleven  more 
I  would  like  to  put   in   rhyme, 
Who  are  all  good  loyal  Pioneers 
But  I  cannot  spare  the  time. 


Xow.  boys,  if  I  were  a  poet, 
It's  about  daddy  Ward  that  I'd  write. 
For  he's  laughing  every  hour  of  the  day- 
Yes,  laughing  with  all  his  might. 


Now  here's  that  they  live  forever. 

This  mighty  jolly  band. 

For  they've  built  their  house  upon  the  rock. 

And  not  upon  the  sand. 

-H.  K.  C. 
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DRAMATIC  CLUB 

The  original  Dramatic  Club  was  inagur;  ted  in  the  fall  of  1912,  but  during  the  past 
year  its  existence  has  been  a  somewhat  checkered  one,  having  existed  only  in  name,  not 
much   dramatic   work  being  done. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  however,  a  strung  desire  was  felt  by  a  number  of 
students  who  remembered  something  of  its  former  glory,  to  resurrect  the  society  and  restore 
it  to  its  original  prominent  position  among  the  organizations  of  the  Institute.  Needless  to 
say  the  effort  has  been  mure  than  justified.  Inquirers  who  doubtingly  asked  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  what  prospects  of  success  the  society  had,  were  answered  by  "Wait  and 
See,"  and  now  by  "Come  and  See." 

Each  meeting  shows  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  in  the  work.  The 
original  intent  of  the  club  as  expressed  in  the  constitution,  was  the  development  of  its  ad- 
herents along  literary  and  rhetorical  lines.  This  purpose  it  has  persistently  sought  to 
achieve.  In  addition  to  providing  entertainment  and  interesting  evenings,  the  committee 
has  endeavored  to  make  them  profitable  and  instructive.  They  recently  produced  the  spectac- 
ular drama,  "Sampson  Agonistes,"  and  are  now  at  work  on  other  similar  productions,  which 
it  is  the  purpose  to  stage  during  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

We  should  not  forget  to  say,  however,  that  much  of  the  success  which  has  come  to  the 
club  this  year,  has  been  due  to  the  faithfulnes  and  thoroughness  with  which  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Eaton  has  carried  out  her  work  as  critic.  Never  absent,  always  sympathetic,  bestowing  due 
praise  and  encouragement  upon  every  earnest  effort,  and  kindly  suggesting  directions  in 
which  members  may  improve  and  develop  the'r  powers,  she  has  imparted  by  her  presence 
perpetual  inspiration  in  every  meeting,  and  he  criticism  has  proved  a  source  of  great  bene- 
fit to  all. 
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SAMPSON  AGONISTES  CAST 


Sampson  Agonistes  S.    B.    Drum 

Manoa,  father  to  Sampson  L.   W.   Johnson 

Delila,  wife  to  Sampson Estelle    Harvey 

Harapatha  of  Gath R.   C.   Stocker 

Messenger  of  the  Guards Arthur    Eklund 

/    C.  C.  Holt 
I     R.  D.  Erb 

Chorus    <  Geo.     Pickle 

/Alfred  Mace 
\  Win.  Guiler 

f  Nellie  Holt 
Ladies   in  Waiting  to  Delila < 

(  Lucy  Morse 

Messenger  from  the  Temple  Richard     Eklund 

Attendant  to  Sampson  Aklen    Avent 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS  CAST 


The  Duke  of  Ephesus  ,.C.    C.    Holt 

Aegeon,  a  merchant  of  Syracuse  .-. .' Alden    Avent 

Antipholus  of  Ephesus,     |Twin  brothers  and S.  B.  Drum 

Antipholus    of    Syracuse    jSons  of  Aegeon L.   W.    Johnson 

Dromio  of  Ephesus,    /Twin  brothers  and  attendants  Arthur  Eklund 

Dromio  of  Syracuse,  jon  the  two  Antipholuse.- Richard  Eklund 

Balthazar,   a  merchant  Roman    Erb 

Angelo,  a  goldsmith  Harry    Young 

Dr.  Pinch,  a  schoolmaster George    Pickle 

Merchant,  friend  to  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  Guy    Barnes 

A  Monk William    Guiler 

Adriana,  wife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  Helen    Haskin 

Luciana,  her  sister  Rosina     Walter 
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POLY  QUARTETTE 

The  Polytechnic  is  widely  known  for  the  liberal  and  practical  education  and  the  culture 
which  she  offers  to  her  students.  As  essential  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  musical  talent  cannot  he  overestimated. This  fact  has  become  recognized  at  the  Poly 
and  a  music  department  has  been  built  up  which  is  in  itself  an  important  adjunct  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  institution,  and  which  has  also  proved  the  source  of  the  many  musical 
organizations  of  the  Institute. 

Among  these,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  Male  Quartette.  This  club  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Miss  Nettie  Beth  Davis,  and  during  the  year  has  formed  the  basis 
of  many  an  entertainment,  never  failing  to  respond  when  called  upon  to  perform.  Several 
short  tours  are  usually  made  to  the  surrouding  towns. 

The  advantages  of  such  tours  are  two  fold.  It  not  only  establishes  a  reputation  for 
the  department  of  music  in  the  surrounding  territory,  but  it  proves  an  excellent  means  of 
advertising  the  Institution  as  well. 

To  most  students  who  go  out  from  the  Poly,  it  is  the  informal  singing  which  usually 
brings  back  the  most  pleasant  memories.  It  is  the  custom  every  evening  for  the  quartette  to 
assemble  in  the  little  chapel  and  enjoy  a  half  hour  in  singing  familiar  songs  and  hymns. 
Perhaps  the  lack  of  formality,  and  the  love  of  the  old  hymns  themselves,  appeal  to  the  stu- 
dents.    But  at  any  rate,  the  sing  is  seldom  lacking  in  attendance  and  interest. 

This  brief  account  merely  suggests  the  breadth  of  musical  interests  of  the  Poly.  The 
training  throughout  is  thoroughly  proficient-  and  yet  by  diversifying  the  monotony  which 
might  otherwise  exist,  the  quartette  has  formed  a  source  of  unbounded  pleasure  to  every 
student  of  the  Institution.  Personnel:  C.  C.  Holt,  1st  Tenor;  E.  H.  Lukenbill.  2nd  Tenor; 
S.  B.  Drum,  1st  Bass;  P.  S.  Emerson.  2nd  Bass. 
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The  Polytechnic  church  dates  its  origin  hack  to  the  first  year's  existence  of  the  In- 
stitute. Its  purpose  is  to  draw  young-  men  and  women  into  a  closer  union  with  God  and 
with  Christian  life  and  work. 

There  can  he  no  better  test  of  any  institution  than  an  investigation  of  its  ideals  and  the 
means  it  adopts  in  attaining  these  ideals.  A  reading  of  the  constitution  would  convince  you 
that  the  founders  succeeded  in  setting  a  high  standard.  In  the  main,  this  standard  accords 
with    the   purpose   of   the   present    Polytechnic  Church. 

The  present  aim  of  the  church  is  not  inferior  to  the  one  its  original  founders  ex- 
pressed in  the  preamble.  It  is  seeking  to  give  young  men  and  women  something  worth 
while,  by  enlisting  them  in  the  kind  of  service  which  after  life  is  certain  to  demand. 

The  school  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  Christian  Institution.  It  aims  to  give  the 
students  the  best  view  point  of  life  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  discover  their  own  capabili- 
ties. Sometimes  in  this  effort  the  directors  have  been  misunderstood  and  severely  criticized, 
but  as  the  Institute  endeavors  to  create  and  to  maintain  a  congenial  atmosphere  among  all 
the  students  in  school,  it  frequently  meets  with  unusual  problems.  Here  too,  as  in  all  hu- 
man organizations,  time  and  experience  eventually  help  us  to  the  proper  and  most  satis- 
factory solution. 

The  visits  and  addresses  of  such  people  as  Mr.  R.  A.  Waite,  Dr.  Chas.  Spurgeon,  Dr. 
French.  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Gray,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  Rev. 
E.  T.  Kruger,  Mr.  Hounshell,  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  young  people,  as  they 
brought  to  light  actual  experience  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  life. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  our  kindhearted,  zealous  and  devoted  pastor,  who  has 
wrought  great  changes,  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  townspeople  but  also  in  the 
students  of  the  Institute,  who  have  learned  to  love  him  -and  to  trust  his  advice  with  the 
deepest  sincerity. 

His  chapel  talks  are  always  received  with  the  keenest  appreciation  and  interest.  His 
deep  and  logical  thinking,  and  his  impressive  and  earnest  way  of  saying  things,  has  per- 
meated the  life  blood  of  every  student,  and 
one  of  the  phases  of  College  life  that  the  stu- 
dents, as  they  go  out  into  life,  are  going  to 
miss  most  and  yearn  for  again  with  the  fond- 
est remembrance,  is  the  fellowship  of  our 
lovable,  our  devoted  paster.  Rev.  Walter  H. 
North. 

As  the  primary  aim  of  the  Institute,  and 
aim  of  the  church  is  to  help  the  student  to 
become  his  or  her  noblest  self,  to  reach  per- 
sonality through  personality,  may  its  future 
endeavors  be  crowned  with  larger  success  than 
the  present  day  dares  hope  for. 

REV.  WALTER  H.  NORTH 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  CABINET 


C.   A.   the   strongest   organization   in   the 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  making  the  Y  M 
school.  Although  it  is  only  in  its  infancy,  it  does  more  work  than  any  other  organization 
in  the  school,  and  the  thing  of  significance  about  it  is  that  its  efforts  are  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  and  Master.  True,  we  have  our  church  which  has  its  wonderful  mission,  but 
we  are  aware  that  without  the  more  brotherly  association  (which  affords  such  a  splendid 
place  for  one  just  beginning  a  religious  life,  to  make  a  start  and  make  known  the  little  dif- 
ficulties that  stand  before  him  ) ,  there  would  be  a  gap  that  could  not  easily  be  crossed  by  the 
pioneer  student.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  a  much  broader  foundation  than  most  other  socie- 
ties.    We  believe  in  the  culture  of  the  spirit,  mind,  and  body  and  what  can  be  broader? 

Onr  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  organized  September  21st,  1913,  and  has  been  doing  active  work 
ever  since.  Our  charter  members  number  twenty-seven,  and  more  have  joined  us  since, 
among  whom  are  some  splendid  workers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  create  a 
Christian  spirit  in  the  student  body,  and  to  make  it  the  prevailing  spirit.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  bring  in  strong  influential  men  from  the  outside  world  who  can  tell  us  what  other  schools 
are  doing,  and  link  us  more  closely  wth  something  definite  in  our  religion.  Of  what  use  is 
religion  if  one  does  not  use  it?  It  is  our  purpose  to  use  it,  and  to  get  others  to  use 
it,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  like  the  muscle — the  more  we  use  it,  the  stronger  it  becomes. 

There  are  great  possibilities  which  often  lie  dormant  in  a  student  body,  and  are  either 
never  developed,  or  are  awakened  in  the  individual  after  he  has  left  his  place  of  training, 
when  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  cultivate  those  possibilities  and  make  as  much  of  them  as 
he  would  have  done  if  only  they  had  been  aroused  while  he  was  younger.  Consequently 
much  of  the  world's  work  is  done  without  the  aid  of  our  Master,  but  it  would  be  done  much 
better  and  much  more  joyfully  if  only  He*  were  permitted  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  The 
student  who  leaves  school  without  learning  to  call  on  God  to  help  him  over  the  rough  places 
in  this  life,  is  cutting  out  half  his  ability,  and  if  we  are  to  place  a  value  upon  him  we  would 
cut  off  at  least  fifty  per  cent  for  inefficiency.     We  plan  to  reach  every  student  as  soon  as  he 
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arrives  and,  if  possible,  link  him  with  that  Higher  life,   which  helps  us   in  one  and  all  of 

our   tasks   and    decisions. 

We  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  make  its  dwelling  in  us,  and  we  do  not  want  such 
a  power  to  have  a  weak,  sickly  place  for  its  mansion.  We  stand  for  a  strong  clean  body. 
Athletics  is  the  place  for  the  student  to  develrp  this  strength,  but  often  the  football  field  is 
where  he  also  corrupts  his  morals.  There  are  many  lessons  both  good  and  bad  gained 
from  the  play  ground.  It  is  there  that  the  boy  learns  to  control  his  temper,  it  is  there  that  a 
team  learns  to  meet  defeat  and  not  be  conquered,  and  it  is  there  that  the  student  comes  in 
contact  with  the  very  souls  of  his  fellow  men.  There  he  learns  their  language,  and  the  way 
their  thoughts  run,  and  most  of  all,  a  good  wholesome  game  puts  vim  into  him  that 
makes  him  feel  as  though  he  could  move  the  mountains.  But  as  it  is  necessary  that  we 
must  give  so  much  attention  to  our  physical  being,  why  should  we  allow  it  to  corrupt  our 
morals.  Whenever  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  can  carry  her  influence  to  the  sports  and  create  there  the 
same  high  sentiment  that  prevails  in  her  Bible  classes,  it  will  have  done  some  things  worth 
while.  Therefore  we  say,  "Boys,  go  to  the  gymnasium,  make  your  bodies  strong  and 
handsome,  but  above  all  things  remember  the  Indwelling  Spirit  and  do  not  profane  it  with 
foul  language." 

We  believe  in  the  development  of  our  intellectual  beings  to  their  greatest  degrees  of 
perfection.  Everything  in  this  world  that  is  worth  while  comes  through  our  minds.  Psy- 
chologv  teaches  us  that  it  is  in  our  minds  that  we  excel  the  lower  animals,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  our  power  of  reason  we  would  long  ago  have  become  extinct  through  the  laws 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  an  active  factor  in  this  world  and  if  we  are  to  excel  we 
must  be  the  fittest.  Money  has  a  great  influence  in  placing  men  in  prominent  places,  but 
if  the  man  who  is  so  blessed  as  to  fall  heir  to  an  estate  is  not  the  "fittest,"  the  strong 
minded — poor  or  rich — will  crowd  him  out.  We  believe  that  while  we  are  training  our 
minds  to  be  strong  we  should  be  careful  what  we  feed  them.  We  should  cram  nothing  in 
them  that  we  do  not  wish  to  remain.  For  what  is  so  easy  to  remember  as  something  you 
wish  to  forget?  We  encourage  Bible  study.  Co  to  the  old  Book  for  good  literature,  phil- 
osophy, psychology,  or  most  anything,  it  can  all  be  found  there.  And  when  the  average  stu- 
dent becomes  interested  enough  to  study  the  word  of  God  daily — even  when  ridiculed  by 
his  fellow  men  he  has  passed  the  mark  that  pronounces  him  a  success.  We  encourage  mis- 
sion study,  both  Home  and  Foreign.  We  believe  all  students  should  study  Foreign  missions 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might  learn  the  conditions  of  other  countries  that  are 
not  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  ours.  Of  course,  we  realize  that  any  fair  minded  stu- 
dent could  not  familiarize  himself  with  the  foreign  field  without  becoming  interested.  As  for 
Home  Mission  Stud}',  it  deals  with  the  very  problems  that  are  confronting  the  nation  todav 
and  must  be  met  by  the  educated  classes  Home  Missions  is  something  that  should  in- 
terest everybody.  If  religion  can  be  linked  with  the  social  life  of  the  students  while  in 
school  and  after  they  get  out  in  life,  it  is  then  of  more  value  than  if  it  is  something  he 
keeps  stored  away  in  the  unconscious  field  during  the  week,  only  to  let  it  out  for  a  little 
exercise  on  Sunday. 

Most  of  all  we  stand  for  spiritual  development.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  be  physically 
perfect,  and  it  is  impossible  that  we  be  mentally  perfect.  And  not  in  any  way  have  we  de- 
veloped that  feeling  within  us  that  tells  us  we  are  pursuing  the  right  course,  and  urges  us 
on  to  things  high  and  mighty.  Our  spiritual  beings  have  to  do  with  everything,  if  we 
wake  with  a  gloomy  feeling  in  the  morning.it  is  because  our  spiritual  being  is  weak.  If 
we  approach  our  work  as  though  it  were  something  we  had  to  do  and  if  it  were  not  com- 
pulsory we  would  not  do  it.  Evidently  our  spiritual  being  must  be  doctored.  If  we  be- 
come weak  and  frail  in  body,  it  is  very  probable  we  can  blame  it  to  the  same  cause. 

And  when  we  are  overtaken   with  that  hazy  feeling,  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  go  to  God 
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in  prayer  and  through  that  means  receive  something  that  makes  us  new  and  happy.  We 
cannot  lay  too  much  emphasis  upon  prayer.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  will  console  a  person 
when  everything  else  has  failed.  Happy  to  say,  our  organization  furnishes  a  place  for  the 
inexperienced  student  to  learn  to  ask  God  fo  help.  For  within  our  organization  is  the 
Morning  Watch  Cluh  who  have  their  time  fo  orayer  every  morning.  Once  a  fellow  links 
himself  with  this  bunch  nothing  can  tear  him  awav.  There  is  something  invigorating"  about 
a  prayer  service  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  that  inspires  one  for  greater  things,  and 
prepares  him  for  the  day. 

The  organization  is  an  important  factor  n  linking  the  school  with  the  surrounding 
country.  Not  only  do  we  receive  great  help  rom  the  state  conventions  in  which  we  have 
our  delegations,  but  also  we  have  a  standing"  hat  places  our  representatives  in  the  National 
Volunteer  Conventions  and  other  gatherings  hat  are  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  higher 
things  in  student  bodies. 

As  has  been  stated  our  young  organization  has  reached  a  prominent  place  in  our  school 
life,  and  we  realize  its  importance  at  present,  but  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  shall  be  as  far  ahead  of  its  present  state  as  we  are  now  better  than  no  or- 
ganization at  all.  We  look  forward  to  the  erection  of  a  building,  which  will  be  a  great  con- 
venience, an.!  so  let  us  grow  in  spirit  as  we  grow  in  convenience.     It  is  perhaps  true  that  a 
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new  building  will  in  a  way  make  some  think  more  of  the  greatness  of  belonging  to  an  or- 
ganization so  blessed,  then  they  will  think  of  he  real  spirit  that  should  be  and  is  back  of 
our  association  at  present.  But  we  have  reasons  to  believe  that  others  will  feel  the  greater 
responsibility  of  doing  a  great  work,  and  wil  so  overshadow  the  other  little  feeling"  that  it 
will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  in  comparison.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stands  open  for  all  fel- 
lows at  all  times  in  our  school,  and  may  it  ever  possess  the  brotherly  spirit  that  now  pre- 
vails and  may  it  ever  be    a  factor  in  promoting  the  word  of  God.  L.  W '.  J. 
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Y.   W.   C.  A. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  lias  become  a  recognized  factor  in  the  world  of  women  and  girls 
today.  Organized  in  a  small  way  some  forty  years  ago,  it  has  grown  till  the  member- 
ship is  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Besides  its  National  Board,  which  employs 
forty-five  headquarter  specialists  and  fifty  traveling,  or  field  secretaries,  the  association 
has  secretaries  doing  work  in  China,  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Japan,  and  South  America.  In 
home  fields  work  is  done  among  immigrant  women  and  girls;  in  rural  districts  the 
Countv  Y.  W.  C.  A.  firings  a  richer  fuller  life  to  the  isolated  girls  on  the  farm;  with 
"Juniors" — girls  under  sixteen:  among  Indian  girls  who  need  help  in  the  adjustment  be- 
tween reservation  and  school  life:  in  cities  where  educational  classes  are  held,  boarding 
homes  maintained,  and  settlement  work  done;  and  in  schools  and  colleges,  giving  the  girls 
a  chance  for  religious  expression  in  their  lives  and  training  them  for  future  Christian 
service. 

Because  the  need  was  felt  at  the  Polytechnic  for  an  organization  with  such  a  pur- 
pose, the  Association  here  came  into  being  in  January  of  this  year.  Mrs.  Miller,  who 
was  here  then,  helped  the  girls  organize.  About  thirty  girls  and  lady  members  of  the 
faculty  became  charter  members. 

Weekly  devotional  meetings  have  been  held,  led  for  the  most  part  by  the  members. 
Sometimes  there  has  been  special  music.  The  Association  has  maintained  a  Home  Mis- 
sion Study  class  which  meets  once  a  week  and  is  open  to  any  member  of  the  school.  The 
text  book  used  is  The  Challenge  of  the  County  by  Fisk.  Ten  members  are  enrolled  in 
the  class. 

Miss  Griffith,  a  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary,  visited  us  and  gave  us  an  informal 
talk  on  the  work  on  the  Association  in  its  different  phases.  She  made  us  feel  that  we 
are  a  part  of  a  great  movement  in  which  girls  and  women  are  working  for  their  sisters, 
giving    them    something    to    live    for,    something  to  do,  and  many  good  times  along  the  way. 

Continued  on  Page  One  Hundred  Forty-two 
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Although  there  are  many  other  Christian  organizations  in  the  school,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  has  its  place,  and  a  prominent  one.  There  is  a  need  of  something  to 
occupy  the  long  Sunday  evenings  which  are  so  tiresome  if  we  remain  in  our  rooms  with 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  a  thousand  times  better  that  we  congregate  for  an  hour  in  the  name 
of  our  Master  than  for  us  to  congregate  in  the  room  of  our  fellow  students,  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  gossip.  Our  meetings  during  the  year  have  been  instructive  and 
inspiring  for  the  ones  who  have  given  their  interest  to  the  Endeavor's  welfare.  We 
have  discussed  many  things  that  interest  social  workers,  and  all  such  problems  that  are 
of  vital  importance  to  each  and  every  true  citizen  of  our  nation. 

It  has  been  the  plans  of  the  ones  in  charge  to  make  each  and  every  member  receive 
some  benefit  from  the  few  hours  spent,  and  to  carry  that  Higher  spirit  that  each  may  be 
prompted  on  by  that  invisible  Something  that  makes  one  yearn  to  be  able  to  help  in  pro- 
moting the  greatest  mission  movement  ever  launched.  If,  during  the  past  year,  our  meet- 
ings has  given  courage  to  just  one  student,  and  inspired  him  to  greater  things  which  can 
be  achieved  only  by  the  help  of  God,  we  have  a  worthy  mission,  and  have  fulfilled  it. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  student  to  take  his  stand  by  leading  a  meeting  in  which 
God  is  recognized  as  the  Supreme  One.  A  lost  all  the  students  have  such  a  privilege,  if 
they  care  to  grasp  it,  and  many  of  them  do.  It  is  noble  for  them  to  lead  such  meetings, 
for  then  it  truly  sets  them  to  thinking,  and  once  their  eyes  are  turned  toward  our  Maker, 
that  magnetizing  power  which  we  cannot  understand  will  do  the  rest. 

— L.   W.    T. 
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Something  that  is  not  directly  in  connection  with  school,  yet  something  that  has  its 
mighty  influence  in  institutions  of  learning,  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention  and  the  con- 
vention of  national  import.  Both  are  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
either   to   foreign   fields   or   to   communities   or   individuals   within   our   own   great   country. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  sent  seven  representatives  (the  banner  delegation),  to  the 
State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention  at  Bozernan  last  November.  Each  member  returned  with 
a  large  store  of  enthusiasm,  intending  to  scatter  it  broadcast  over  the  campus.  Whether 
or  not  they  succeeded  in  getting  any  of  their  optimism  rooted,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it 
is  certain  that  our  delegates  could  not  go  forth  into  life  absorbing  the  thots  of  such  speak- 
ers as  Mr.  Alfred  Waite,  C.  C.  Williams,  and  C.  C.  Smith,  without  a  determination  to 
further  the  cause  of  Jesus  whenever  and  wherever  the  opportunity  permits.  The  Poly- 
technic delegation  was  composed  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  members,  Geo.  H.  Pickle,  Ora  C. 
Mttdd,  E.  H.  Lukenbill  and  A.  E.  Shaver  (both  faculty  representatives),  L.  W.  Johnson 
(Poly   "Y"    President),   and   Mr.   E.   H.    Kleinert   (unattached). 

But  now  allow  me  to  turn  to  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
December  31  and  January  5,  1913-1914.  In  "Convention  Hall"  all  corners  of  the  earth 
were  represented,  and  all  were  assembled  in  one  purpose — the  gathering  in  of  workers  for 
the   ripened   harvest   and    the    "Evangelization   of    the    World    in    the    Present    Generation." 

Continued  on  Page  One  Hundred  Forty-two 
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MISSION  AND  BIBLE  STUDY  CLASSES 

One  of  the  great  aims  of  the  founders  of  this  Institution  was  to  establish  a  school 
where  not  alone  would  an  education  be  secured,  but  where  well-rounded  characters  would 
he   developed. 

The  Mission  and  Bible  Study  Cdasses  have  been  one  of  the  potent  forces  in  bring- 
ing about  this  growth  of  character.  It  aims  in  every  wholesome  way  to  develop  four- 
square  men   and    women    who    will    give    Jesus  Christ  the  supreme  place  in  their  lives. 

The  classes,  tho  having  a  late  beginning,  have  progressed  rapidly  and  have  ever  fos- 
tered the  Christian  spirit.  The  visit  of  Reverend  Charles  H.  Miller,  and  later  of  Sec- 
retary Honnshell,  created  a  deep  Spiritual  awakening,  and  made  us  feel  the  responsibil- 
ity of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have  not  yet  heard  the  story  of  the  Savior. 

Meetings  are  held  every  Sunday  evening  and  are  open  to  all  who  wish  to  come. 
The   topics   are   assigned    a   week    in   advance,  and  all  are  free  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  membership,  altho'  not  very  large,  and  tho'  the  work  is  qnietly  carried  on, 
nevertheless  the  value  and  extent  of  its  influence  in  the  State  of  Polytechnic  cannot 
be  estimated.  It  has  been  an  oasis  in  the  desert  to  many  hard-pressed  and  lingering 
souls   who   have   not   yet   come    into   the   light  of  the   Christian   life. 

The  outlook  for  the  classes  at  present  seems  bright.  All  responsibility  is  not  placed 
upon  the  leader  alone,  but  the  individual  members  are  assuming  their  share  of  the  work. 
With  this  renewed  interest  we  feel  that  the  purpose  of  such  an  organization  is  being 
fulfilled  and  that  Christ  is  becoming  more  of  a  reality  to  the  students  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  everv-dav  life.  It  is  an  organization  where  boys  and  girls  of  all  classes  meet 
on  the  same  grounds  and  as  the  years  go  by   its    influence    for   the   good    should    increase. 
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From  the  opening  of  school  in  September  until  its  close  in  May,  thru  Fall,  Winter 
and  Spring,  there  is  always  something  doing  in  athletics.  Of  course  football  is  the  great 
game   in   the   Fall   and   half   the   boys   in   school,  play  it. 

The  Poly  has  never  had  a  very  strong  team,  nor  can  they  boast  any  glorious  foot- 
ball recollections,  but  they  have  a  spirit  and  a  system  of  play  that  has  proved  its  worth 
in  many  a  hard  fought  battle,  a  system  that  has  been  built  up  year  by  year,  pounded  out 
in     strenuous    practice — rain    or    shine — tried  out   against   all   kinds   of   odds. 

Altho  the  season  of  '13  opened  with  but  few  of  the  veterans  back  from  the  glorious 
'12  "eleven."  and  a  green  team  bad  to  be  built  up  from  a  few  men,  in  a  short  season, 
there  has  never  been  such  football  enthusiasm  in  the  school,  not  only  the  first,  but 
the  second  eleven  struggling  and  pounding  away  day  by  day  until  the  close  of  the  season, 
the  Saturday  before 


■■BEFORE  THE  GAME' 


In  1913  Mr.  Shaver  was  secured  as  coach.  The  men  left  from  the  previous  year 
had  been,  as  it  were,  purified  by  fire  and  made  the  backbone  of  the  team.  In  every  man 
there  was  the  spirit  of  fight  and  co-operation  given  by  Mr.  Shaver. 

The  line  was  as  good  as  the  back-field.  At  center-  Mulloney  was  the  heart  of  the  de- 
fense. Eklund  and  Thien  at  end  forestalled  every  offense  set  against  them,  and  had  the 
ability  of  blocking  those  forward  passes.  In  carrying  the  ball,  Poly's  tackle  plays  were 
good,  Johnson's  gyrating  progress  and  Holt's  bullet-like  dashes,  showed  varsity  class. 
Fullback  Stocker's  plunges  and  Guiler's  skyrocket  runs  thru  a  broken  field  gave  us  un- 
counted  yards. 

We  have  not  won  any  championship,  but  the  team  gave  the  school  and  the  school 
has   given  the   team,   something   which    makes  a  man  proud  of  his  College — College  Spirit. 

We  were  beaten  by  Sheridan,  but  thru  two  long  hours,  beaten  as  we  were,  the  Green 
and  Gold  were  ever  before  us,  gamer  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest. 
Let  us  keep  warm  the  spirit  of  those  few  weeks  last  fall.  We  have  seen  the  football 
spirit  grow  in  these  few  years  to  its^  present  stature,  and  may  well  look  forward  from 
the   time   of  beginning  to   the   unmitigated   era  of  Polytechnic  football  prosperity. 
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Clean  athletics  in  an  institution  of  learning  is  one  of  its  greatest  assets.  The  body 
is  the  home  of  the  mind,  and  must,  therefore,  be  kept  perfect  if  we  would  have  a  strong, 
active  mind. 

The  Tech  basketball  team  of  the  year  was  not  altogether  successful. The  team  en- 
countering difficulties  on  every  side,  went  through  a  strong  schedule.  When  we  take  into 
account  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  men  had  to  cor/tend,  we  can  give  nothing 
but  words  of  commendation  for  the  untiling  spirit  of  loyalty  which  led  these  men  to  con- 
tinue the  uphill  fight  against  such  odds.  Of  such  perseverance,  every  student  should  be 
proud,    no    matter    whether    our    part    be    victory  or  defeat. 

Near  the  close  of  the  regular  season,  the  second  team  formed  themselves  into  a 
legular  squad,  assuming  the  name  of  Cyclones.  The  boys — for  such  they  were,  if 
only  in  age — proved  themselves  representative  of  everything  the  name  suggests.  Despite 
the  fact  that  several  of  their  number  had  had  but  little  experience,  they  put  up  a  game 
that   was   fast  and   exciting   from   start   to   finish. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  this  was  a  team  that  never  met  defeat.  Out  of  the 
six  or  eight  games  played,  some  of  which  included  the  school  tournament  (which,  how- 
ever, was  never  finished  for  reasons  unknown  to  the  author),  the  Cyclones  never  lost  a 
game.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  school  ournament  will  be  made  a  regular  feature  of 
basketball  seasons   in  the  future. 
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BASEBALL  NINE 


For  some  apparently  unaccountable  reason  baseball  has  never  flourished  at  the  Poly. 
In  looking  over  the  records  of  the  past  years,  one  discovers  but  few  undisputed  victories 
of  the  diamond.  The  reasons  for  this  are  no  readily  to  be  found.  As  compared  with  the 
results  in  football,  the  reason  is  plain,  for  in  football  we  have  generally  had  expert  coach- 
ing, and  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  has  been  spent  in  developing  a  winning  team. 
In  baseball  the  coaching  has  for  the  most  part  been  done  by  the  captain. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  moderate  success  at  various  times.  Last 
year  with  a  team  that  lost  but  one  game,  those  who  followed  its  career  saw  a  group  of 
men  who  worked  hard  and  faithfully,  and  who  did,  at  times,  play  fine  ball. 

Of  course,  baseball  results  for  1914  are  as  yet  unregistered,  but  indications  are  that 
the  spirit  of  fight  and  hard  work,  combined  with  proper  coaching,  will  unite  to  insure 
for  the  Poly  a  place  at  the  top  in  the  games  with  our  neighboring  institutions. 


TRACK  EVENTS         \ 

Track  and  field  sports  have  for  several  years  occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
athletic  activities  of  the  Poly.  This  branch  of  athletics  is  especially  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, because  it  gives  opportunity  for  physical  development  along  so  many  differ- 
ent lines.     Every  man  rests  upon  his  own  abilities,  and  the  best  man  wins. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  along  this  line  at  the  Poly  is  the  possession  of  a  fine  ath- 
letic field,  with  all  the  necessary  equipment.  This  makes  possible  the  holding  of  inter- 
scholastic  meets,  which  tend  to  make  outside  students  better  acquainted  with  the  Insti- 
tute, and  serves  as  a  very  potent  factor  in  bringing  to  the  Polytechnic,  men  who  are  both 
students  and  athletes. 

In  spite  of  many  disadvantages,  the  Poly  has  been  able  to  acquire  quite  a  reputation 
in  this  line  of  work.  To  maintain  the  former  standard  through  this  year  will  be  quite 
a  task.  The  loss  of  such  men  as  Guiler,  Sherry,  Thompson,  West,  Armstrong,  and 
Lynch,  is  sure  to  be  severely  felt  in  the  rank  of  track  athletics.  There  is,  however,  some 
excellent  material  left  as  a  nucleus,  and  this,  combined  with  that  to  be  found  among  the 
new    students     should   make    itself   felt  before  the  vear  is  over. 
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Aside  from  the  regular  athletics  maintained  and  fostered  by  every'  school,  are  many 
gymnasium  activities  which  might  be  mentioned.  Steam  heat  was  added  to  our  "gym" 
this  year  and  several  new  pieces  of  apparatus  served  to  increase  our  equipment.  The 
basket-ball  floor  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  state  and  several  very  interesting  occasions 
demanded  our  attention  at  the  playhouse  during  the  winter.  During  the  period  from 
four  to  six  o'clock  the  place  was  a  scene  of  all  sorts  of  antics.  A  large  mat  furnished 
the  opportunity  for  wrestling  and  tumbling,  and  the  horizontal  bars  gave  the  more  dar- 
ing a  chance  to  exhibit  their  skill  (  ?). 

The  girls  had  their  regular  days  for  the  use  of  the  floor.  They  organized  two 
teams  for  basket  ball  and  had  several  rousing  games  among  themselves.  They,  too,  had 
their  regular  class  work  which  consisted  mostly  of  rhythmic  exercises  leading  to  and  in- 
cluding  the   May-pole   and   folk   dances   given  at  the  May  Day  festivities. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  school  management  during  the  coming  years  to  lay  more  stress 
upon  Physical  Training  in  general  and  to  this  end  a  regular  course,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  is  being  mapped  out.  This  course,  it  is  planned,  will  not  only  be  a  means  of  re- 
creation, but  will  develop  the  individual  so  that  he  will  realize  with  Spencer  that,  "To  play 
a  eood  athletic  same  is  the  mark  of  a  well-rounded  education." 


POLY  TRACK  RECORDS 


TRACK  TEAM 


Events- 


Persons- 


Records — 


50-yard    dash Donald  G.  Dunn 5  4-5  seconds 

100-yard    dash Donald  G.   Dunn    10  2-5  seconds 

220-yard  dash Donald  G.  Dunn    23   seconds 

-140-yard    dash    Harry   Lynes 57  seconds 

380-yard     Harvey  McMorris   2  minutes  20  seconds 

One-mile    Ronald    Harris     '. 5  minutes  23  seconds 

Five-mile   Ora  Mudd 34  minutes  35  seconds 

Low   hurdles,   220   yards    Ray  Shannon    26  seconds 

High  hurdles,  120  yards    .Ray  Shannon    . 16  2-5  seconds 

Running  broad   jump    Ray    Shannon    18  feet  3  inches 

Pole  vault  Emery   Blakeman    9  feet  3  inches 

Standing  broad  jump    Mac   Mansfield    9  feet  8  inches 

Running   high   jump Otis  Mudd    . 5  feet   1  inch 

Standing  high  jump    (tie)    R-  C.  Stocker  and  C.  C.  Holt 4  feet  1  inch 

Discus Cameron    Sherry     90  feet  3  inches 

12-pound    shot    Cameron  Sherry 39  feet  7  inches 

12-pound    hammer    Emery    Blakeman 87  feet 
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The  Athletic  Association  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  Athletic  Department  of  the 
school.  This  association  fosters  all  departments  of  sport.  The  members  of  any  team  rep- 
resenting the  school  must  be  members  of  this  organization.  In  addition  to  the  four  major 
branches  of  athletics  already  mentioned  under  their  respective  heads,  this  body  promotes 
tennis  and  wrestling.  Heretofore  tennis  has  been  rather  neglected  because  of  a  lack  of 
a  suitable  place  to  play,  but  we  are  soon  to  have  two  permanent  courts  and  then  sched- 
uled tournaments  will  be  booked.  As  to  wrestling,  our  record  speaks  for  itself.  Mr. 
Sherry  in  1912  and  Mr.  Erb  in  1913  each  won  first  place  in  their  respective  weights 
in  the  Wrestling  Tournament  for  Yellowstone  County. 

The  association  also  awards  emblems  and  school  letters  for  athletics.  Those  who  have 
won  their  college  letter  in  the  various  sports  are  as  follows : 


Football— 

Lowell  Johnson. 
Cameron  Sherry 
Earl  Ivelley. 
Ray  Shannon. 
J.   O'Donnell. 
C.  C.  Holt. 
R.  Erb. 
M.  Mansfield. 
R.   Thompson. 


Baseball — • 

C.  Sherry. 
M.    McMorris. 
Ernest  Slayton. 
Ray  Shannon. 
M.  Mansfield. 
B.  Mauser. 
E.   Eckerson. 
J.  Shupak. 
L.  J.  Wallace. 


Basketball— 

Roman  Erb. 
Cameron  .Sherry. 
Lilburn  Wallace. 
C.  C.  Holt. 
Vern  Ashbridge. 
Orville  Loving. 
A.   Eklund. 
George  Pickle. 


Track — 

Ray  Shannon. 
Donald  Dunn. 
Emery  Blakeman. 
Ronald  Harris. 
Harvey  McMorris. 
Louis   Martin. 
Kenneth  Lewis. 
Mac.  Mansfield. 


The  all-around  athletic  emblem  for  track  work  was  won  in  1911  by  Ray  Shannon  and 
in  1912-13  by  Homer  Guiler.  This  honor  is  determined  by  the  winner  of  the  most  points 
at  the  May  Day  meet. 
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Montana's  Greatest 

Dry  Goods 

Store 

Founded  1902 

THE  BANK  OF  MONTANA  was  opened  for  business  on  November 
sevetnth,   1912.      Its  statement  of   March  fourth,   1914, 

showed  total  deposits   of    $407,000.00. 

Its  upbuilding  has  been  due  to  a  policy  that  has  been 

conservative  yet  progressive 

Now  ranking  as  one  of  the  strongest  banks  of  Montana,  with  exceptional 

connections  and  strength  of  organization,  it  offers  clients 

every    facility    for    the    proper    handling 

of  their  banking  business. 

New  accounts  are  solicited  on  the  basis  of 

SERVICE,    STRENGTH,    STABILITY 

THE  BANK  OF  MONTANA 

BILLINGS,   MONTANA 
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Visit  the  New  Hosiery  Department  at 
SHOE  STORE 

THE  LEADING  SHOE  STORE  OF  EASTERN   MONTANA 

BILLINGS 


BE  A  WINNER !! 

In  the  great  battle  of  life  the  man 
who  has  funds  at  his  command  is 
endowed  with  additional  power 
and  the  better  means  to  achieve 
success. 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

We  pay  5%  interest  on  Savings 
Accounts  and  Time  Certificates 
of  Deposit. 


THE  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL 
. . .  BANK . . . 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 
Capital  and  Surplus  $312,500.00 


U.S.  DEPOSITORY 


Things  for  Vacation  Days 


In  order  to  enjoy  vacation  days  it  will  be  necessary 
that  you  have  good  Fishing  Tackle,  Camping  Utensils, 
Tents,  Ammunition,  Etc.  We  have  the  Big  Line 
of  All  the  Best  Makes. 


Billings    Hardware    Company 

MONEY     WORTH    OR    MONEY    BACK 
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AUGUST— 

1. — A  certain  pair  of  teachers  take  a  certain 

sack  of  corn  to  the  station  late  at  night. 

2. — Mr.   E.   T.   Eaton   keeps   late  hours   in   the 

printing  room. 
4. — Corner  stone  of  Girls'  New  Dormitory  laid 

this  afternoon. 
6. — Ringling    Brothers    in    Billings,    the    Poly 
constituents  take  it  in. 

10. — Miss  Morse  on  vacation  to (we  just 

leave  this  space  blank. 

John  D.  Losekamp  died  today. 

11. — Losekamp  will  bequethes  the  Institute 
one-third  of  his  estate. 

12. — Mosquitos  working  overtime. 

13. — Losekamp  funeral.  Poly  quartet  sings  at 
his  funeral. 

16. — A  certain  person  from  the  Tech  rides  to 
Laurel  one  way  and  returns  by  means  of 
another  vehicle.     We  wonder  why. 

19. — Consternation  at  the  Poly.  Thaw  escapes 
from  Matteawan. 

22. — Mother  Kline  returns  from  the  far  East. 
Father  Kline  happy. 

26. — Miss  Tucker  has  party  today.  Milk  re- 
served for  Mr.  L.  T.  Eaton  disappears 
quickly,   perhaps   "I  Know''   knows. 

27. — Jap  cook  leaves,  allowing  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Eaton  to  become  head  chef,  and  the 
Misses  Holt  and  Tucker,  head  waiters. 

30. — 1914  Matron,  Miss  Brown,  arrives  on  the 
scene  of  action. 
SEPTEMBER— 

4.— Rooms  in  old   FORT  SUFFRAGETTE  are 
numbered:    Georgiana   and   Elsa    do   their 
share  in   ???????   !!!!!!,  etc.,  etc. 
7. — Incoming   students   are   being  met   at   the 

trains. 
8. — Mudd   arrives.     West   Bungalow   hall   has 
thorough    bath — the    four    Eatons    have    a 
late  supper. 
9.— The   WISEACRES   meet   for   first    session 
of  the  year. 

10. — School  opens.  Matriculation.  Class  or- 
ganization.    Freshmen  arrive. 

12. — Terrible  and  stubborn  war  of  extermina- 
tion on  water-melons  begins.  Marshall 
Young  gets  citron, — but  it  tastes  just  as 
good. 

13. — Faculty  Reception. 

14. — First  C.  E.  meeting  of  the  year,  35  more 
to  follow.  Another  invoice  of  Greenings 
(?)    toddle  into  camp. 

15. — Mr.  Shaver  (and  Mrs.  Shaver)  getting 
into  swim  and  becoming  acclimated. 

17. — Dr.  Gamon  of  Chicago,  and  Rev.  Ingraham 
of  Red  Lodge,  speak  in  Chapel.  Sixty-five 
autos  make  a  trail  up  the  Rim-rock  Road. 

19. — First  football  game  of  the  season  today, 
Poly  vs.  World.  Nuf  said.  Progressives 
expound  their  platform, — oh!  those  im- 
maculate planks. 

24. — Glee  Club  meets  to  organize.  Hogan  tries 
out.     Even  Bert  is  interested. 

25. — Rev.  North  addresses  students  for  first 
time.  Unearthly  noises  begin  to  issue 
from  the  domains  of  the  inexperienced 
with  razors.  These  inhabitants  are  en- 
deavoring to  coax  out  those  obstinate 
stubs  and  are  soon  busy  pasting  back  into 


position    those    disturbed    layers    of    skin. 
Thursday    and    Freshmen    show     signs     of 
homesickness.     Wait  until   Saturday. 
26. — Football — World     vs.     Poly.       More     said. 
(See  Sept.   19).     Ward  laughs  out  of  the 
other    side    of    his    mouth.      New    faculty 
members  beginning  to  fit  into  their  niche. 
27. — Julius  Caesar,  with  Faversham  in  cast,  at- 
tracts large  audience  at  Babcock.    Bridger 
special   comes    in.      Only   one    hour    late — 
mighty  good   record.     College  adjourns  to 
Billings. 
28. — Canteloupe    feeds    are    popular — both    the 
noun    and    the    verb    kinds.      Sunday:    as 
usual,   Mr.  Emerson   attends   Chapel  even 
though    he    must    not.      Open    season    for 
Campus   tickets   starts.     Hamer  champion 
melon   eater.     Sorry,   Mr. —    —    (?)    but   I 
haven't  got  a  book  yet. 
29. — Inauguration    of    student    officers.      Some 
canine  trouble  in  chapel  during  the  exer- 
cises.    Have   not  yet  learned  the  difficul- 
ties. Not   enough  girls  to  go  around.  New 
students    innocently    "take    in"   the   merits 
of    respective    societies     (as    presented    to 
them  by  the  society  devotees). 
30. — Big,  little,  fat,  lean,  long,  short,  trunks  and 
people    are    disgorged    upon    the    campus 
this  year.     Mulowney  takes  out  naturali- 
zation papers. 
OCTOBER— 

1. — Salvation  Army  conducts  services  in 
chapel.  Miss  Tucker  married  in  Episcopal 
Church  down  town.  All  pay  attention  ex- 
cept first  year  registered,  who  wonder 
what  they  would  do  if  some  of  the  folks 
at  home  would  die  while  they  were  in 
school. 

2. — Terrible  battle  on.  Heavy  firing  on  both 
the  side  of  Profs,  and  students.  (?)  Agnes 
watches  patiently  for  the  S(C)herry  but 
"it"  was  nicht  mehr.  T  stands  for  Thurs- 
day, also  for  toilers. 

3. — Another  football  game,  World  vs.  Poly,  0-0. 
General  topic  of  conversation  "That  pretty 
girl  just  came  in."  Egg  Club  organizes 
"Peep"  play. 

4. — Another  Saturday.     "What  shall  I  do?" 

5. — Y.  M.  C.  A.  organized.  Bolles  has  opera- 
tion performed.  Bert  celebrates  the 
"passover." 

6. — First  court  session  under  new  administra- 
tion. Feeds  becoming  popular.  (Speak 
softly  when  you  mention  the  kind). 

7. — Glee  Club  continues  to  practice  "At  1. 
P.  M."  Florence's  soul  longs  for  "The 
Man  Higher  Up."  Secures  a  safe  abiding 
place  in  that  tall,  elongated  specimen, 
commonly  answering  to  the  name  of 
"Lowell." 

8. — Were'  given  24  hours  today  the  same  as 
usual.  Invasion  of  campus  by  uninitiated 
hordes. 
10. — Dr.  Grenvelt  addresses  student  body,  etc., 
Mr.  Kline  appears  with  a  distinct  part  in 
his  hair.  Mr.  Emerson  sings,  of  course. 
So  do  we  all,  all  of  us  sing. 
11. — Girls  have  a  swing  in  chapel, — think  of  it 
— but  not  for  long.  You  know  the  rest. 
First  marked  "shearing"  of  the  season. 
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12. — Music  Club  meets,  and  Institute  Choir 
sings  in  Church.  When  will  this  burden 
be  lifted?  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or 
pen  the  saddest  are  these,  if  it  hadn't 
rained.     Guess  once. 

13. — Dish-washer  leaves.  Miss  Davis  and 
Miss  Packard  walk  to  the  city  and  back. 
Hurricane  day  in  the  Yellowstone.  Kil- 
dahl  fusses.  Mudd  performs  toilet  in 
"Deutch." 

14. — Lex  is  here  for  some  time  already.  Why 
didn't  you  say  so  before?  "15  rahs,  for 
Hanley!"  Student  fire  eaters  organize  and 
agree  to  rescue  their  factory  from  flames. 

15. — Regular  course.  Mudd  and  Johnson,  and 
H.  Thompson  and  Oliver,  have  an  after- 
night  "hare  and  hound"  chase.  No  space 
for  details.  Hogan  takes  Mamie  home, — 
but  she  doesn't  know  it. 

16. — Alfred  Waite  addresses  students  and  has 
appreciative  audiences.  The  Avent  broth 
ers  have  college  demise.  (We  hope  to 
see  them  on  the  other  shore). 

17. — Montana  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  delegates  leave 
for  Bozeman.  Some  cohort.  Even  "Pick" 
goes. 
18-20. — Things  simply  at  a  standstill.  Holt,  Pickle, 
and  Johnson  are  all  away,  as  well  as 
Mudd,  hence?  Faculty  meeting.  The 
morning  breaks  without  falling,  and  the 
evening  falls  without  breaking. 

21.— Court  session  from  3:15  to  12:00  P.  M. 
Court  officers  earning  their  money.  Large 
pay  check  this  month. 

22. — Mr.  W.  M.'Danner,  Sec.  U.  S.  A.  Commis- 
sion to  Lepers,  addresses  us.  Cupid  gets 
to  work.  The  sun  is  shining.  Hikers' 
Club  organizes — Randolph  and  Nellie  the 
only  members. 

23. — Eligibility  committee  meets.  Georgia  and 
Vera  also  meet,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
other  dozen.  Setser  out  for  a  walk.  His 
watch  stops  and  he  arrives  home  late. 

24. — Choir  does  some  howling  in  practice, — 
Study  Hall  occupants  enjoy  (?)  it,  i.  e., 
did  not  need  to  study.  Sweetser  gets  on 
wrong  train — Miss  Haskin's.  Concert  by 
'  Kleinert  Concert  Co.  Football  eleven  goes 
to  Livingston. 
25. — Christian  Endeavor.  Mr.  Eaton  almost 
gets  there.  He  discovers  what  he  is  doing 
in  time  to  turn  back.  Another  Sabbath. 
Cupid  turns  in  this  evening  feeling  fine 
over  the  couples  turned  out.  Music  Club 
meeting.  Bertha  threatened  with  blood- 
poisoning.  Same  Sunday,  same  grub,  same 
Chapel.  Snow.  Mr.  L.  T.  Eaton  adjourns 
to  Red  Lodge  to  supply  pulpit  there.  Re- 
newed acquaintances  on  the  campus. 
Miracle  of  miracles — Robley  makes  his  bed. 

28. — Rev.  Ingraham  of  Red  Lodge  speaks  in 
Chapel  this  morning. 

29. — Illustrated  Lecture  on  "Forests"  by  Mr. 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Sturtevant.  Admission: 
by  the   door. 

30. — "Pick"  jumps  on  "Governor's"  bed  with 
both  feet  without  taking  time  in  his-  ecsta- 
cy  over  some  new  found  joy,  to  notice  that 
the  Governor  had  not  yet  vacated.  "You 
Poor  freak." 

31. — Mr.  Lukenbill  goes  to  Absarokee  to  tell 
his  little  story.  Some  students  go  to 
church  and  some  don't,  and  some  don't  do 
anything.  Program  in  "Science  Hall"  and 
girls  embrace  their  "opportunities." 


NOVEMBER— 

4. — Mr.  E.  T.  Eaton  has  operation  performed 

for  Mastoiditis. 
5. — Messrs.  Beeman  and  Phillips  take  to  the 
Blue  Grass.    Just  left,  that's  all.    Pioneers 
and  Eagles  chew  rag  about  the  next  meet- 
ing.    Big  doings  at  the   P.   O.     Extra  Dag 
of  mail  for  Miss  Shiell. 
6. — Eggs  about  45  or  50  cents  per  doz. — quite 
a  scarcity.  (Pardon, we  meant  a  delicacy.) 
7. — Friday  and  that  class  in  Roman  language 
do     some    deep     reasoning.       Mr.     Shaver 
makes  an  announcement  in  Chapel. 
8. — First    Inter-Society    Spelling    match    hap- 
pens. Eagle-Pioneer  tie.     Mac  determines 
to  win,  she  determined  to  be  won. 

11. — Annual  committee  fires  up.  Sort  of  rusty 
after  long  idleness.  Pictures  taken  on 
rocks. 

13. — School  adjourns  to  N.  P.  station  to  greet 
its  friend  and  benefactor,  M>r.  J.  J.  Hill. 
Mr.  Emerson  collides  with  something  in 
football  practice  and  has  temporary  eclipse 
of  worldy  vision. 

14. — Girls  take  to  crawling  and  practice  it  in 
typewriting  room  under  desks.  Sort  of 
skeered,  maybe. 

15.— Football:  World  vs.  Poly.  Basketball 
game  in  the  evening.  "Not  prepared"  is 
the  only  echo  heard  of  the  victory  and 
defeat. 

16. — Poly  faithful  convene  in  Billings  Y  to 
greet  Dr.  Spurgeon.  Even  Fred  goes 
walking.  Safe  to  try  anything  once,  eh, 
Fred? 

18. — Dr.  Charles  Spurgeon  addresses  the 
school.  Enthusiastic  reception.  "Pants, 
a  dollar  a  leg  and  the  seat  thrown  in." 

20. — Spelling  maze  in  Chapel  this  morning. 
Some  spelling,  we  assure  you.  Here  it  is, 
spell  it:  "It  is  agreeable  to  view  the  un- 
paralleled embarrassment  of  the  harassed 
peddler  or  saddler  sitting  on  a  cemetery 
wall  gauging  the  symmetry  of  a  skillfully 
peeled  potato." 

21. — All  the  noise  ever  capable  of  being  in- 
cluded in  the  collective  noun  "NOISE"  is 
demonstrated  in  East  Bungalow.  All  calls, 
groans,  moans,  hoots,  etc.  present,  still  no 
owner.     Miss  Shiell  goes  home. 

22. — Illustrated  lecture  on  "Panama  Canal"  by 
Mr.  Dyer.  Operations  begun  on  that 
County  Road  on  our  south.     Great. 

£'3.— State  Y.   Sec,  Mr.  Peuhler,   leads  Chapel. 
24-25. — We're  still  here, — in  person.     We're  there, 
— in  spirit. 

26. — Mr.  Kline  leads  Chapel,  for  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Eaton  and  Miss  Johnson  are  ove'r  in  Wyo- 
ming conducting  an  Institute.  Mr.  Kline 
makes  one  of  his  long  ( ?)  speeches. 

27.— THANKSGIVING.  No  school.  Such  things 
for  eats!  State  championship  football 
game  is  played  in  the  city.     Yes,  we  went. 

28. — School  goes  to  the  northern  coulees  for 
lunch  and  an  afternoon  trip. 

29. — A   rabbit  and    some   chicken   disappear  up 
there  in  the  rim-rock.     Miss   Packard   and 
Miss  Harvey  know.      (Perhaps  Lucy  does, 
too). 
DECEMBER— 

1. — Faculty     meeting.        [Better     known     as 

dif(Ficulty)   meeting]. 
3. — The  language  instructor   holding  the  key 

to  the  Study  Hall  situation. 
4. — Illustrated      Lecture      on      "Greece      and 
Athens." 
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5. — "Greece  and  Athens"  lecture  and  slide  set 
is  staged  in  Laurel  High  School.  Mr. 
Emerson  supervising. 
6. — "Rome  and  Pompeii"  illustrated  lecture  by 
Miss  Packard.  Audience  becomes  ancient- 
ly reminiscent. 

10. — Poly  football  team  captain  announces 
Faculty-Student  football  game  at  12:15, 
announces  the  forfeiture  of  game  at  12:20 
and  the  student  victory  at  1:30.  The 
"photo  a  minute"  camera  has  nothing  on 
this  manufactory. 

12. — Basketball  game,  Forsyth  H.  S.  vs.  Poly. 
28-14  favor  the  proud  old  bird.  "Pick" 
gets  a  squirm  on. 

13. — Eagles  render  first  public  Literary  Soc. 
program  of  the  year.  Did  they  soar? 
Don't  ask  such  a  questionable  question, 
Juneau.  Mr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Shaver  go 
hunting,  and  kill time. 

14. — Sunday.  Christmas  Cantata,  "Holy  Night," 
staged. 

15. — Faculty  meeting  gin.  Beeman  shoots  the 
chutes  down  the  West  Bungalow  steps  on 
a  bicycle,  and  the  rest  is  plain.  Consult 
the  medical  records  for  the  balance. 

17. — Basketball  team  entertained  by  Alphas 
and  sent  on  way  to  tour  Wyoming. 

18. — Armstrong  and  Studebaker  find  their 
rooms  to  have  had  company  during  their 
absence.  Perhaps  the  rest  is  still  modern 
history. 

19. — Christmas  entertainment  for  all  on  cam- 
pus.   Everybody  gets  a  present. 

20. — Gov.  Johnson  leaves  for  Missouri  and  the 
Student  Volunteer  Convention.  (We  are 
not  allowed  to  say  for  what  other  purpose, 
for  he  will  hear  us  if  we  do). 

22. — Basketball  team  returns  from  Wyoming. 
Myers  turns  up  missing.  Last  Loiterers 
Leaving. 

24. — Robley  comes  to  class, — on  time,  mind. 
Stocker  comes  without  special  request. 
Even  Marion  and  Hattie  put  in  their  ap- 
pearance. (No  interpretation  needed,  or 
pardon  demanded,  is  there?)  A  certain 
dog  runs  into  a  piece  of  lead  which  has 
dropped  from  a  firearm  of  the  East  Bunga- 
low. Now  don't  conclude  too  hastily. 
Dec.  25-Jan.  6. — Everybody  resting  from  their  la- 
bors. Mr.  Lukenbill  goes  east  to  join 
Lowell  in  the  "You  Must  Show  Me"  State. 
Large  vacant  (void)  places  must  be 
spanned  by  long  bridges — hence  this  long 
drive  from  Dec.  25  to  Jan.  6.  Might  men- 
tion that  someone  formed  a  New  Year's 
resolution, — and  that  somebody  else  broke 
one. 
JANUARY— 

10. — Lecture  on  "One  Thousand  Miles  Up  The 
Congo,"  illustrated  with  number  of  pretty 
slides.  After  said  happening,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  held  their  rally. 

11. — Kansas  City  Convention  is  reported  in 
Chapel,  both  the  delegates  rendering  re- 
ports. Also  reported  in  city  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  time  the  Poly  Quartet 
sings. 

17.— Girls  move  into  the  New  Dormitory.  Pil- 
lows shed  their  feathers,  feathers  get  on 
the  head  of  the  bed  and  travel  down  them- 
selves. The  rubbers  just  watch  the  girls' 
exit,  and  stretch  and  crane  until  they  are 
down  at  the  new  dorm  when  they  draw 
themselves  together.  The  shoes  had 
tongues     and     they     licked     their     ways 


through.  The  umbrellas  had  elbows,  there- 
fore they  got  there,  so  that  not  so  much 
had  to  be  carried  down  after  all. 

19. — Self-Help  League  convenes  on  very  im- 
portant business.  For  details — well,  per- 
haps a  member  would  like  to  tell  you. 

20. — Mr.  C.  W.  Harlan,  lecturer,  entertains  the 
student  body.  Faculty  battalion  preparing 
to  begin  target  practice.  Guiler  and  Har- 
pole  qualify  as  expert  marksmen. 

23. — Rev.  Miller  reads  the  "Uncrowned  King." 
Impressive.  The  Manhattan  contingent 
suddenly  develop  an  irremediable  longing 
for  their  native  town.  Who  snored  in 
Political  Economy? 

24. — Progressive  Rally.  Nelson  has  date.  Is 
making  up  for  lost  time.  Georgia  actually 
cracks  two  smiles  in  one  day. 

25. — Sunday  and  Rev.  Miller  leads  "Y"  service. 
Guiler  learns  to  chew  "Red  Man." 

26. — Joint  political  rally.  The  little  "Political 
Boss"  gets  busy.  Sun  rose  and  set  as 
usual.     "Revival  of  Learning"  begins. 

27. — Election  of  student  officers.  Landslide 
victory  for  Democrats.  Rah  for  Wilson — 
but  don't  forget  Teddy.  Annual  reunion 
of  fussers.    Asbridge  elected  President. 

28. — Basketball  game,  Comets  vs.  Poly.  Candi- 
dates try  out  for  the  "Frill  and  Frown" 
Club.     Maude  makes  it. 

30. — Aristo-Pioneer  program.  Nominations  com- 
mittee of  the  1914  "Poly"  report,  and  "Cy" 
becomes  the  "Big  Chief."  Congratulations. 
Stereopticon  lecture  on  "Great  Things  of 
America." 

31. — Inauguration    of   recently    elected    officers. 
Annual   banquet.      Many  toasts,   both   cold 
and  warm.     Suffragettes  come  out  victori- 
ous. 
FEBRUARY— 

1. — Dedicatory    address    by    Dr.    Hubert    Her- 
ring, of  New  York  City.     H-'O  fight  in  din- 
ing  hall.      Gov.    Cook   just   broke   in   new 
overcoat. 
3. — Legislature     meets.       New     Chapel     song 

books, — prosperity. 
5. — Miss     Frances     Asbridge     is     buried     and 
school   friends   attend  her  burial.     Every- 
body   wears     overcoats     and     mittens     in 
Psychology. 
6.-34  degrees  below  at  2  A.  M.     Rollins  feels 
like  getting  next  the  soft  side  of  an  over- 
coat. 
7. — Legislature    meets.      Lecture    on     "Rome 
and   Italy."     Second   inter-society   spelling 
contest  occurs. 
9. — Mr.    Rollins   and    Miss   Rash    develop    the 
measles.  Swear  day  observed  in  the  halls. 

11. — Rev.  Kreager  with  us.  Cyclones  win  their 
game  in  the  school  tournament.  "Y"  en- 
ters its  team.  New  administration  con- 
venes court. 

13. — Reading  classes  entertain.  Really  begins 
on  time — shocked!  Hogan  in  his  anxiety 
to  get  to  class  falls  up-stairs.  Sweetser 
answers  question  in  English  Class — Class 
adjourns  to  recuperate.  Ruth  overjoyed — 
has1  a  date  with  Mr.    ?. 

14. — Legislature  meets  and  passes  revised  Law 
7.  Great  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth, — 
even  Georgia  gnaws.  Valentines  arrive! 
Miss  Davis  gets  her  mail.  Confusion, 
haste,  chaos,  excitement,  scouting,  duck- 
ing, 100-yard  dashes — but  safe  at  last. 
Vow:    "Never  Again." 

19. — Library     committee     appointed.       Faculty 
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meeting,  of  course.     "Rich"  blooms  out  in 
new  train.     Mac  acts  as  conductor. 

21. — Inspection  of  dormitories.  Sudden  house- 
cleaning  and  rise  in  value  of  refuse.  Wash- 
ington Party  entertainment.  Basketball 
team  playing  in  Belmont  and  Lavina. 
Stocker  dreams  a  diploma  is  handed  him. 

23. — Some  party  met  in  the  Dom.  Science 
rooms.  Believe  Beall  or  Pickle  might  be 
able  to  elucidate.  Certain  "Fort  Suffra- 
gette" inhabitants  make  business  ( ?)  trip 
outside  the  Fort. 

24.— Rev.  Chas.  Hounshell,  Student  Vol.  Sec, 
addresses  us  today.  Russell's  face  shows 
signs  of  weathering.  Business  picks  up 
for  "Cy,"  but  how  about  "Shorty?" 

25. — Another  court  session.  That  terrible 
"stroll''  proposition!  Sleepless  nights,  and 
restless  days,  and  more  disturbed  dreams. 
Supreme  Court  defines  a  stroll.  "Oh!  the 
mean  things,  what  will  we  do  now?" 

27. — Basketball  game,  Laurel  H.  S.  vs.  Poly. 
Nuf  said.  Erb  begins  to  cackle.  What  if 
"Art"  should!  Pickle  undecided  as  to 
best  position  for  his  hands,  finally  decides 
to  cut  one  off. 
MARCH— 

1. — Regular  order  of  day.     Miss   Packard   suf- 
fering from  writers'  cramp. 
2. — Spring  Fever  pays  us  a.  visit.     H.  and  R. 
Thompson,  A   Coburn,   and   Crandall   leave 
for  other  parts. 
5. — Hart,  enjoys  some  deep,  full  whiffs  of  the 
most   odiferous   scents   ever  known   to  the 
nasal  extremity.   (Mudd  gets  busy  and  re- 
constructs   his    bed    at    the    same    time). 
Cook    promoted    to    Chief    Bellringer    and 
Switch  Tender. 
7. — Lecture  on  Russia.     Hanna  goes  too.    Wil- 
loughby  dare  not  sit  next  to  Georgiana — 
"Ye  cruel,  hard  hearts  of  Rome!" 
8. — Poly   Quartet  goes  to  Broadview   (to  prac- 
tice)   and    Bolles    enrolls    (?)    as    a    vocal 
student. 
9. — Quartet    returns   very    hoarse,    but     other 
Y's  in  good  form. 

11. — Moon  ceases  to  give  its  light  for  a  time. 
Has  eclipse,  and  many  students  seek  to 
find  it.  "Bud"  back  for  short  time.  (Bud 
is  a  term  synonymous  with  "hash"). 

12. — Lame  necks.  Miss  Mace  gets  a  corner  on 
the  alarm  clocks   (as  well  as  friends). 

13. — Faculty-Student  baseball  game.  We  guess 
the  rest.  Awful.  Wanted!  a  bat  without 
a  hole  and  a  bat  with  a  hole, — Lukenbill. 
Miss  Haskin  gives  a  Piano  Recital. 

14. — Legislature  meets.  "Hiawatha"  rendered 
by  students. 

15. — Y.  W.  C.  A.  girls  addressed  by  National 
Sec.  Miss  Packard  and  Poly  Quartet  fur- 
nish music  for  the  city  "Y." 

16. — The  barbarism  of  "Physical  Torture" 
(Culture)  first  instituted. 

17. — More  pictures.  Pained  expressions!  No. 
Camera   trust  rejoices. 

18. — Court.      Long   night   session. 

19. — Everyone  goes  to  Buffalo  by  proxy.  An- 
nual Board  resting  little  easier  tempo- 
rarily. 

20. — Dramatic  Club  presents  "Sampson  Agon- 
istes."     Very  good. 

21. — Lecture  on  "China."  Mudd  assists — a 
gory  spectacle. 

22. — "Cy"  renders  "The  Lost  Word."  Mr.  Dyer 
chaperon  for  two  (2)  couples. 


27. — Entire  student  body  sweating  over  a  gen- 
eral test, — Annual  committee  sweating 
over  another  practical  test. 
31. — Miss  Packard  sick.  Students  sorry  ( ?)  Roy 
says  the  Manchester  Canal  connects  Liv- 
erpool, England,  and  New  York  City. 
APRIL— 

1. — Wanted — To  find  the  one  who  stacked  all 
the  rooms  at  the  girls'  dorm.  Why  did 
Miss  Packard  escape?  Isn't  it  lucky  to 
be  born  on  the  20th? 

2. — Only  six  weeks  more  of  "eddication,"  then 
off  to  the  country,  hooray!  By  the  way, 
we  have  our  own  ponies  to  ride  out  on 
this  year  (language  mounts,  of  course). 

3. — Girls  have  one  grand  marshmallow  roast 
in  parlor,  everybody  happy;  jaunt  to  the 
boys'  good-looking  fire  in  the  rocks;  Mr. 
Eaton  calls  at  dorm;  everybody  happy 
again  ( ?) ;  Funeral  of  "Board"  in  after- 
noon— buried  in  work. 

4. — Last  cuts  "cut  campus"  for  Buffalo. 
Board  "rests  in  peace."  The  Aristos,  few 
but  mighty,  show  Poly  what  they  can  do. 
And  they  even  serve  the  hungry  multi- 
tudes with  ye  good  eats. 

5. — Mr.  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  addressed 
boys  in  Chapel.  Mr.  Simpson  is  the  man 
who  warned  the  boys  that  the  speech  was 
coming,  i.  e.,  he  introduced  the  speaker. 
Prof.  Arthur  Le  Roy  Sturtevant  seems  to 
have  spent  35  cents.  Er  feels  kalt  about 
the  "kopf." 

6. — Fall  of  "the  beautiful"  during  all  the 
night.  Famine  of  literary  geniuses  on  the 
state.  Therefore  the  Board  finds  them- 
selves with  something  to  do.  Randolph 
has  first  attack  of  spring  fever. 

7. — Mr.  Silloway,  superintendent  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Rescue  Mission,  addresses  stu- 
dents. We  certainly  did  enjoy  you,  Mr. 
Silloway. 

S. — Mr.  Kline  leads  Chapel;  everyone  stayed, 
too.  Even  Mr.  Dyer  sits  in  audience. 
Nona  turns  in  cash  to  pay  for  a  1914 
"Poly."  So  unheard-of  a  thing  heretofore 
that  "Cy"  faints.     Board  rejuvenates  him. 

9. — Mr.  E.  T.  Eaton  under  the  knife  again. 
"Morning  Watch"  busy.  Chickens  being 
boned.  Prolific  hailstorm.  10:15  p.  m.: 
Kimball  snoring.  Ducks  flying  north. 
Some  tame  geese  going  east 
10. — Gym  games.  Editor-in-Chief  goes  out 
strolling  at  12:30  p.  m.  Why?  Oh, 
just  because  he  wanted  to  be  where  the 
horns  and  other  moo-si-cal  instruments 
were.  One  "thing"  even  brayed. 
11. — Domestic  Science  kitchen  the  busiest 
place  on  the  map.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  banquet 
in  Domestic  Science  dining  room.  Initial 
infiltration  of  men  into  our  hall  (pardon 
not  ours,  but  the  girls').  Mr.  Shaver  has 
a  new  "Piso."  Miss  Packard  consulting 
"Ayer's." 
12. — Where  is  your  Easter  bonnet?  Mr.  Shaver 
has  a  new  one.  Few  girls  out  for  break- 
fast. Several  boys  listen  to  Rev.  North's 
soothing  words.  Of  course  they  didn't  go 
to  sleep;  what  made  you  think  so?  Holt 
sits  with  the  "big  sticks."  Too  bad  the 
Chorus    class    sang   that   morning. 

13. — Nothing  doing.  The  Almanac  lays  off  to 
be  re-inked. 

14. — Mr.  Dyer  and  family  move  to  faculty 
bungalow.     The    Shavers    rejoice.     Think 
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What  Would  You  Think  If— 


Mrs.    Eaton   should    perform    in   comic   opera? 

Miss  Brown  should   deliver  a  lecture  on  oratory? 

Mr.  Lukenhill  couldn't  get  his  collar  buttoned  and  would  throw  it  down  and  swear  at  it? 

Mr.   Dyer  should  go  as  a  missionry? 

Miss  Johnson   should  get   married? 

Miss   Packard   should   worry? 

Mr.   Sturtevant  should  stop  talking  a  minute? 

Mi'.    Eaton   should   learn   to   dance? 

Mr.    Emerson    should    play    football    next  fall  ? 

Miss   Davis   should    join   "Alexander's   Ragtime  Band?" 

Mr.  Shaver  should  take  up  a  homestead? 

Mr.   Kline  should  give  the  Annual  Board  fifty  dollars  for  an  Ad? 


A   POEM  {With  Apologies  to  Edgar  Allen  Poe) 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary, 
While   I   slept  so  weak  and   weary, 
1   thought  some  one  was  coming  in — 
Coming   in  my  chamber  door. 

'Ids  some  visitor,"   I  dreamed, 
"Who  took  my  shirt  but  nothing  more." 

Ah!  distinctly  I  remember 

It  was  in  the  bleak  December, 

But  my  dreams  were  all  of  sorrow — 

Sorrow   for  the  lost  Lenoir? 

No,  for  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden, 

The   roommate  of  Lenoir, 

Nameless  here  forevermore. 

Waking,  but  dreaming  dreams 
I  never  dared  to  dream  before. 
With  the  silence  still  unbroken. 
My  roommate  giving  no  token 
And  my  garment  was  there  no  more. 
Merely  this  and  nothing  more. 

Next  day  to  my  room  returning, 
All  my   soul   within   me  burning, 
I  said :  "Let  me  this  mystery  explore. 
And  find   who  took  my  shirt, 
But  nothing  more." 

And  Setser  still  is  sitting, 
Sitting  inside  his  chamber  door, 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming 
Of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming. 

And   the   light   above   him   streaming 
Throws  his  shadow  on  the  floor, 
But  the  striped  shirt  he  wore 
Will  be  seen  upon  his  back — 
Nevermore. 
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I  )id  you  ever  hear  an  Orator  in  rhyme, 
[f  in  it,  you  shall  hear  one  now,  and  now  is  the  time, 
And,   tho   I'll   attempt   no   high  mountains   to  climb, 
1  promise  to  give  you  the  best  that  is  mine. 

Canst  tell  me  to   what  this  old  world  of  ours  trends? 

Lite.      All   of  its   struggles — canst   tell   me   their  end? 

This  question  my  neighbor  asked  me  of  my  friend 

Who  laughed  as  he  answered  "Well,  that  all  depends," 

But  win-  ask  this,  question,  when  everyone  knows 

That    where   we   are   going   to,    nobody   knows. 

Well,  win-  did  he  ask  it  now,  do  you  suppose? 

As  I  am  the  Orator  tonight,    (so  professed), 

I   think   'tis  my   notion  that   it  should  be   expressed 

And  so  I  shall  give  you  tonight  to  digest, 

Some  thots  that   I've  thought  and  some  guesses  I've  guessed. 

I've  thot  that  he  asked  it  because  he  should  know 

The  whence  that  he  came  from,  and  where  he  does  go, 

The  why,  and  the  wherefor,  can  you  say  me  no? 

I've  thot  that  we   all — at   least   all   who   have  mind, 
Are  asking  this  question,  or  similar  kind. 
We  all  are  quite  anxious  to  have  life  defined. 
If  not  in  time's  progress,  we're  far,  far  behind. 
I've  thot  that  in  asking  the  "why  we  are  here." 
There's   nothing   that's   silly,   at   which   we   should  sneer. 
Nor  yet  is  there  that  which  should  cause  us  to  fear 
To  answer  this  question  of  "Why  are  we  here." 

I've  thot  that  in  asking  the  "why"  of  this  fight. 

We  ask  what  is  only  our  natural  right. 

'Ids  only  man  searching  in  darkness  of  night, 

For  that  which  would  show  him  the  way,  only  light! 

I've  thot  that  the  people  who  sit  clown  and  whine 

"Tis  fate  and  it  can  be  no  business  of  mine 

'Ids  God's  business  this  and  quite  out  of  my  line. 

To  God  and  to  'Fate'  my  life  Fll  resign." 

I've  thot  that  these  people  are  good  in  a  way 

And  yet  in  this  world  a  large  part  can  not  play 

For  they  are  too  simple,  too  small  for  to  pay 

The  price  that  would  bring  great  success  from  the  fray — 

I've  thot  this  battle  of  life  must  be  fought 

By  men  of  more  manhood  than  these  ever  sought. 

And  by  men  whose  minds  are  with  great  courage  fraught, 

Than  these  ever  knew,  or  'twill  all  come  to  naught. 

I've  thot  he's  a  coward,  who'll  try  to  step  out 
From  under  the  burden  and  piously  shout, 
In  manner  so  sanctified  and  so  devout. 
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'Tis   God's  business  this,  and  so  why  should  I  doubt?" 
I've  thot  the  true  man  has  a  quite  different  stamp, 
Than  the  one  which  I  see  in  the  life  of  tins  scamp 
Who  will  shout,  "Hallelujah,"  and  "I  trimmed  my  lamp," 
And  then   when  the   trouble  comes,   sneak  out  of  camp. 

I've  thot  that  the  man  who  is  most  sure  to  fall 

Is  the  man  who's  so  mean  and  the  one  who's  so  small, 

As  to  make  a  great  pretence  at  virtue  and  bawl, 

"God  did  it!    And  'tis  not  my  business  at  all." 

I've  thot  that  the  man  who  true  knowledge  will  win. 

Is  the  man  who  is  within,  busily  asking 

"What  means  all  this  war,  and  this  noise,  and  this  din?" 

And  is  seeking  for  truth,  in  the  thick  and  thin 

I've  thot  that  the  one  who  is  sure  to  "get  there," 

Is  the  one  who  is  willing  to  do  his  full  share, 

Not  leave  it  to  God,  but  to  bravely  declare, 

That  he  has  a  mission,  and  go  at  it  fair. 

I've  thot  'tis  the  easiest  thing  we  could  do, 

To  shirk  all  the  burden — let  God  "put  it  thru,' 

And  I've  thot — and  I  now  put  the  question  to  you, — 

"Is   it  not  quite  the  meanest   and   smallest  thing  too  ?" 

I've  thot  that  the  thing  which  is  not  such  a  snap 
Is  to  buckle  right  in  like  a  real  honest  chap 
Not  to  leave  it  to  God,  and  then  set  around  and  gap, 
But  to  say,  "I'm  His  helper,  I've  got  no  time  to  nap." 
I've  thot  that  the  question  with  which  to  begin, 
Is,  "What  mean  all  these  struggles  of  life  to  a  man?" 
Is  best  to  be  answered  by  those  who  best  can, 
"What  mean  all  the  struggles  of  life  to  a  man." 

I've  thot  tho,  that  I — if  you  do  not  object- 
Might  give  you  my  answer,  on  which  to  reflect. 
And  whether  or  no  it  will  have  much  effect, 
You  will  have  many  others   from  which  to  select — 
I've  thot,  don't  you  know,  that  my  answer  might  be 
That  all  of  these  struggles  of  life  seem  to  me 
To  be  but  the  lessons — the  school — don't  you  see? 
In  which  we  are  fitted  for  eternity. 

As  to  where  we  have  come  from,  and  wither  we  trend, 

And  what  we  are  here  for,  and  what  is  our  end, 

I'm  here  to  admit  I  do  not  comprehend. 

But  will  you  allow  me  myself  to  defend? — 

Then  please,  if  you  will  just  permit  me  to  state, 

I'm  not  going  to  leave  it  to  "God  or  to  Fate." 

I  tell  you,  good  people,  there's  nothing  I'd  hate, 

As  to  be  such  a  coward  you  hear  me  relate. 

But,  whether  we  profit  or  whether  we  lose 

In  this  life,  all  depends    (seeming  to  me)    how  we  use 
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We  have  at  least  one  faithful  citizen  in  the  West  Bungalow.  "Who?"  "Vera  As- 
bridge."     "Faithful    in   what?"     "Ask   Georgia." 

Stocker  and  Miss  Holt,  to  Moike  as  he  was  arranging  chairs  in  chapel  for  court 
session : 

"You  will  soon  have  us  penned  in  here." 

"They  generally  put   such  things  as  you  in  a  pen  anyway." 

Warning  to  Visitors:     "Don't  spit  tobacco  juice  on  our  cement  sideimlk." 

Bezmre:     Never   smoke   a   two-bit   cigar.     Reason  enough :  Stacker  and  Holt. 

Happy  Moike  to  Alley  Bill:  "Faith  Bill  and  I'll  hash  for  ye  to  noight  if  yez  woish 
to  poish  the  coise  be  gory." 

Slim  Thurston  to  Holt,  after  he  and  Bill  viewed  the  "Milky  Way,"  caused  by  a 
head-on  collision,  when  back  field  signals  got  mixed  up:  "For  Lord's  sake,  send  that 
catapult  around  the  other  end. 

A  day  of  mourning  at  the  West  Bungalow,  when  dear  old  Slim  took  up  his  bed 
and  walked. 

xx— L   !!!???""?    II  M    X  X  X    !    !  D H !?     Girls   ( ?    :    ?)   xxxx? 

Faculty X  ?.     L.   T 

??  !!!  $$$$?  Legislature!  D !  !  !  Governor?  Ouch  ?  ?  !  I  Conversa- 
tion heard  when  Law  Seven  went  into  effect. 

West  Bungalow  politician :  Russ  Bean. 

Attorneys-at-Law :  C.  C.  Holt  and  Will  Guiler,  prompt  service  and  jury  trials  while 
you  wait.     Acquittal  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Happy  Moike  and  the  Wandering  Jew,  bootblacks,  egg  ranglers,  candy  makers,  dish 
washers  and  sub-hashers. 

"Rip   complied    with    his   usual   alacrity."     ( Robley  Bean.) 

Siamese   Twins:     Alfred  Mace  and  Roy  Kimball. 

Jimmy  O'Donnell  performs  miracles  with  his  magic  wand  in  his  menagerie  of  un- 
tamed animals,  siz :     Tom  Mullowney,  Bill  McCormick,   Moike  Mitchell,  and  John  Hamor. 

Warning:     Football  boys  beware  of  show  troupe. 

One  quiet  comer  in  the  West  Dorm. :  Our  "Yes"  and   "No"   professors'   room. 

Bingo:     The  West  Bungalow  alarm. 

Why  are  there  so  few  arrests  made  in  the  West  Bungalow?  The  deputy  is  too 
busy  keeping  his  roommates  peaceable. 

Almost  lost  in  Sheridan:     Our  wee  half-back.     To  a  pair  of  entrancing  black  eyes. 

A  believer  that  smoking  cures   are  all   a  fake — John  Hamor. 

Reward:  $8,487,536.99^  for  the  criminal,  dead  or  alive,  guilty  of  promulgating 
his   conglomerated   harmonical   discord   to   the  peaceful  minds  of  our  fortunate  victims. 

WEST  BUNGALOW  MYSTERIES 

Why  Carpenter  pressed  his  "suit"  (refer  to  Webster)  on  the  eve  of  March  21st? 
Who  Moike  is? 

Why  Nelson  became  so  happy  all  at  once  about  March  30th? 

How  L.  T.  Eaton  ever  heard  any  profanity? 

What  was  the  matter  with  Stocker  February  25th  and  26th,  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  change? 

Why  Bean  took  Carpenter's  place  at  the  table? 

Why  all  the  fellows  envy  McCarty? 
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Why  Loving-  didn't  make  a  Hit? 

Why  Asbridge  hates  Law  ? 

Who  sent  Holt  that  box  of  candy  by  long  distance? 

Why  was  Bill  Guiler  so  worried  when  L.  T.  Eaton  and  Johnson  took  the  lid  off  his 
cuspidor  ? 

Why  were  the  5^  dozen  eggs  resting  in  Gniler's  cellar,  May  8?  Lawyers  don't 
steal. 

Why  did  Tom  Mullowney  and  Bill  McCormick  resolve  to  hang  their  hats  in  a  north 
room  of  the  bungalow,  following  certain  chapel  expostulations? 

Who  is  the  best  psychologist  in  the  state? 

Were  we  dreaming  or  was  it  leal  when  we  heard  a  gentle  feminine  voice  echo  thru 
the  hall  of  the  dorm,  one  early  morn  before  Christmas? 

Where  did  L.  T.  Eaton  get  his  eggs  that  he  had  for  breakfast  the  morning  after  the 
night  the  pantry  burglar  alarm  failed  to  work,   April  4th? 


"THE  MARCH  OF  THE  PARTIES" 


Once  upon  a  time  a  boy  complaining  o  f  the  toothache  was  told  by  his  mother  that  it 
must  be  extracted.  Some  time  later  the  mother,  complaining  of  a  headache,  was  told  by 
her  son  that  her  head  was  hollow  and  that  it  must  be  extracted.  We  laugh  at  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  the  boy,  but  are  they  not  as  well  grounded  as  the  present  belief  that  the 
Democratic  policy  is  a  winner  in  the  State  of  Polytechnic  ?  To  make  a  success  of  our 
present  administration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  it  extracted.  We  must  take  hold  of 
the  situation  with  our  forceps  of  progress,  and  when  the  smoke  of  battle  clears  away  we 
will  erect  an  everlasting  monument  to  the  long-eared  variety  of  politics. 

The  Progressives,  who  died  so  bravely  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated because  they  are  out.  It  can  now  be  truthfully  said  that  they  head  the  list  of 
the   "Seven    Wonders   of  the   Polytechnic   State." 

But  why  speak  of  the  dead  as  if  they  were  alive  and  present?  If  the  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them,  it  is  essential  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  atone  for  that  which  has 
been  perpetrated  by  the  Bull  Moosers.  If  the  members  of  either  political  ring  do  not  stand 
by  each  other,  how  can  they  expect  an  outsider  to  boost  for  them?  For  this  reason  be  it 
highly  resolved  that  this  student  government  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,  but  shall  be 
guided  by  a  newer  and  greater  power.  Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  source  of  this  power 
be  based  upon  something  more  substantial  than  atmosphere  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  degrees 
Fahr. 

Who  but  the  suffragettes  could  furnish  such  a  power,  and  who  is  better  able  to  mas- 
ter all  situations?  Since  the  beginning  of  time  the  suffragette  has  been  an  active  factor 
in  politics.  The  party  traces  its  origin  back  to  the  time  when  the  earth  was  in  a  semi- 
nebular  state.  The  story  is  a  familiar  one.  One  day  Old  Mother  Goose  went  over  to 
see  her  friend,  Mother  Hubbard,  and  incidentally  to  borrow  her  powder  rag.  The  two 
stood  talking  over  the  back  fence  about  the  high  cost  of  living.  While  thus  engaged. 
Mother  Hubbard's  dog,  which  had  been  leaning  against  the  fence  trying  to  forget  to  re- 
member about  the  bone  that  he  didn't  get,  scented  trouble.  He  gathered  himself  together 
as  best  he  could,  yawned  sleepily  and  with  a  weary  look  in  his  eyes  began  his  tour  of  in- 
vestigation. Mother  Hubbard,  seeing  a  change  in  the  atmosphere,  went  out  to  attend 
to  her  chickens  and  see  if  they  were  prepared  for  rain.  In  the  meantime  Mother  Goose 
stepped  into  the  conservatory  to  telephone  to  the  weather  bureau  concerning  the  approach- 
Continued  on  Page  One  Hundred  Forty-four 
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ECHOES  FROM  OLD  "FORT  SUFFRAGETTE" 


Directly  west  of  Science  Hall,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Campus  Road,  stands  the 
girls'  old  home  (frequently  referred  to  as  a  Long-fellow  Hall). 

About  forty  fun-loving  girls  lived  there  until  the  new  dormitory  was  completed. 
Crowded?  Yes,  hut  no  one  seemed  to  care  hecause  the  old  saying,  "The  more  the  mer- 
rier," was  true  in  this  case. 

Three  deputies  were  appointed  to  keep  the  peace,  but  were  not  needed  very  often  at 
any  of  the  rooms  except  at  No.  13,  whose  occupants  were  perfectly  good  (?).,  hut  could 
not  keep  quiet  during  the  study  hours.  Room  No.  6  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
Muddiest  room  in  the  bungalow. 

( )ther  peculiarities  of  the  old  Fort  were  Room  No.  14,  which  seemed  to  be  contin- 
ually haunted — candy  disappearing  at  all  hours  in  the  most  mysterious  manner;  Room  No. 
9  was  a  scene  of  continual  egg  feeds.  The  girls,  after  so  much  practice,  achieved  the  art 
of  drawing  a  hen  so  perfectly  that  when  thrown  into  the  waste  basket,  the  hen  would  lay 
there.  , 

As  a  whole,  we  were  a  happy,  contented  hunch.  But  occasionally  our  desire  for  diver- 
sion became  dominant,  and  we  would  saunter  forth  to  the  carrot  patch  or  parade  as  In- 
dians disturbing  the  peace  of  mind  of  all  studious  members  on  the  campus.  But  that  was 
mild,  compared  with  the  shrieks  and  incantations  of  ghosts  on  a  certain  occasion  about 
midnight.     We  still  believe  that  the  ghosts  made  less  noise  than  the  people  who  saw  them. 

How  well  some  of  us  remember  that  upon  our  return  from  an  evening  walk,  we 
found  the  hall  door  obstructed  by  an  enormous  pile  of  trunks.  Great  was  the  downfall 
thereof! 

In  conclusion,  we  might  say  that  the  writer  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  room  where  the 
deputies  called  often,  and  frequently  with  an  unpleasant  expression,  especially  when  they 
discovered  part  of  the  occupants  under  an  overturned  lied  and  the  others  armed  with  pil- 
lows. Our  long-suffering  officials  had  little  time  to  listen  to  what  occurred  in  the  more 
peaceful   apartments.  H.  P. 


Moving  Day — What  a  delight  was  moving  day !  Not  only  to  the  movers,  but  also  to 
the  spectators  who  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  boys.  What  could  not  be  packed  in 
innumerable  trunks,  boxes  and  bags,  was  carried  in  the  hands.  Hats,  coats,  bed-pillows, 
sofa-pillows,  comforters,  sheets,  quilts,  bird-cages,  umbrellas,  rugs,  pairs  of  old  shoes, 
curtain  rods,  and  even  rocking  chairs,  suit-cases,  ponies  (language),  our  cousins'  (?)  latest 
communications  of  a  somewhat  touching  nature  ( and  in  our  minds  carried  we  a  latent 
feeling  of  regret  at  leaving  the  old,  and  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  inactive  male  forms  on 
the  sidelines  who  only  looked  but  did  not  come  on) — all  these  things  were  carried  down 
by  numerous  caravans  of  girls  who  were  enjoying  themselves  to  the  utmost,  especially 
when  Mr.  Eaton  would  set  his  camera  in  front  of  a  crowd  so  loaded  with  luggage  that 
they  could  scarcely  stand,  and  when  in  that  swaying  attitude  that  horrible  old  camera 
opened  and  closed  its  face,  only  to  get  an  everlasting  vision  of  us  helpless  mortals.  The 
only  reason  you  do  not  see  these  moving  pictures,  is  because  the  annual  board  would  not 
pass  them.  Perhaps  it  was  because  you  would  not  recognize  the  heaps  of  baggage  any- 
way, but  more  particularly  because  you  would  fail  to  observe  aught  save  the  deep  furrows 
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of  anguish  and  toil  as  they  showed  up  so  plainly  on  our  erstwhile  calm  countenances.  But 
then  for  one  whole  glorious  day  we  had  the  joy  of  hitching  ourselves  to  the  other  end 
of  a  string  or  handle  and  toting  whatever  chanced  to  he  attached  thereto,  to  the  new 
"dorm"  through  a  rapidly  cloven  atmosphere.  No  more  than  one  can  see  the  path  of  a 
ship  in  the  water  after  it  has  passed,  or  than  one  can  see  the  course  of  a  bird  in  its  flight 
through  the  air.  or  than  one  can  see  the  trail  of  the  bullet  after  it  has  sped  its  way  through 
the  ozone — no  more  than  one  could  see  these  things,  could  you  see  the  path  taken  by 
we  who  moved  on  that  "presto-change"  day.  Another  whole  day  did  we  enjoy  searching 
for  our  trunks,  chairs,  tables,  beds,  and  bureaus,  from  out  the  wagon  loads  which  were 
stacked  in  the  front  hall. 

And  how  gloriously  all  our  extremest  hopes  and  expectations  for  the  new  hall  weie 
realized  when  we  had  completed  the  decorating  in  our  rooms!  How  very  homelike  they 
seemed,  and  how  contented  we  all  became  immediately!  From  that  time  on  there  was  no 
time  to  go  in  search  of  amusement,  we  were  too  busy  in  disposing  of  the  amusements  that 
came  in  search  of  us. 

We  must,  of  course,  mention  our  parlor.     Of   this   cozy   corner   we   are   all    very   proud. 
The  fire-place  is  an  item  of  esteem,  and  great  is  the  pleasure  of  toasting  marshmallows  here. 

Altho  as  yet  many  of  its  furnishings  are  a  matter  of  conjecture,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  when  Miss  Ruth  gets  Rich  she  will  not  forget  us.  Our  rooms  are  all  large,  fin- 
ished  with  beautiful   woodwork  and   desirable  wall  tints — and  big  windows. 

Many  little  incidents  occurred,  however,  to  make  us  thrice  happy.  One,  the  entertain- 
ing of  the  Second  floor  girls  by  those  residing  on  the  first  floor.  As  the  writer  was  a 
"host,"  she  does  not  wish  to  say  too  much,  but  is  sme  that  the  affair  was  at  least  novel. 
Also  rather  novel  was  the  request  of  Mr.  Willoughby  when  in  search  of  company  for  a 
Sunday  afternoon  stroll.  He  wished  one  of  the  Merrill  girls — the  one  (who,  which,  that) 
hadn't  red  hair.  We  don't  think  that  he  found  her.  Mr.  Weeman  also  wishes  one  of  the 
girls,  but  he  doesn't  exactly  know  the  name — possibly  if  the}'  would  all  form  in  line  and 
march  down  the  hall,  he  could  select  the  desired  individual.  And  then  there  are  also  those, 
who.  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  know  not  where  our  bungalow  is.  Mr.  Cook,  young,  good- 
looking,  and  a  very  capable  politician,  apparently  zcill  not  see  our  Hall  at  all. 

We  stand  always  for  strict  observance  of  study  hour,  and  also  the  rights  of  others  in 
regard  to  early  hours  of  repose,  especially  our  much-loved  Miss  Brown,  and  if  any  one 
should  doubt  this,  we  might  advise  inquiring  of  Miss  Mace.  We  are  sure  that  she  would 
assent  to  the  statement  that  four  or  five  alarm  clocks  and  plenty  of  other  noise  is  a  very 
gentle  hint  to  that  "man  from  home"  that  it  is  getting  late. 

Also  there  are  a  few  mysteries  about  our  bungalow  which  have  never  been  satisfac- 
torily answered   or  explained — for  instance,   the  following : 

One  evening  as  Mr.  L.  T.  Eaton  was  strolling  on  the  south  boulevard  about  3  or  4 
rods  from  our  hall,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  strange  sounds  arising  from  our  build- 
ing— deep  sobs,  moans,  and  low  cries  of  agony.  Becoming  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 
occupants  of  the  hall,  he  hurriedly  crossed  the  corn  patch  and  came  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  building;  by  the  time  he  had  reached  this  spot  the  cries  had  ceased  and  all  was  silence. 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes  for  the  sounds  of  suffering  to  be  renewed,  he  turned  his  foot- 
steps toward  his  own  little  bungalow,  which  is  situated  at  the  father  end  of  the  campus, 
and  had  almost  reached  same  when  a  most  terrifying  scream  of  agony  burst  upon  the  still 
night,  subsequently  dying  away  in  moaning  wails.  Again  and  again  the  night  air  was  rent 
bv  the  terror-stricken  cries,  followed  by  that  long-drawn-out  sob  of  anguish.  Mr.  Eaton 
hesitated,  his  heart  rent  in  twain  by  said  piercing  calls,  turned  to  go  back,  then  remember- 
ing  Mrs.    Eaton,   and   fearing   she   would   become  nervous  on  hearing  such  cries,  he  rushed 
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Pseudonym 


Morse.  cuyL 


Coburn,   pliarO 


Harryman,  aNon 


Cravath,    IenorFec 


Coburn,  aahtMr 


Mace,  aannHh 


Mullins,  ironaaeGg 


Pierce,  eeBinAnl 


Harrison,    zaleH 


Mclntyre,  taAl 


Breckenridge,  yaFe 


Arthun,  aahMtr 


Dreamed   Wisdom 


(Don't     talk     in     your     sleep.)     "I'm    Either   in   pulling   a   pencil,   patting  a 


from  Steamboat  Rock,  Iowa,  where, 
when  the  noon  whistles  start  to 
work,  it  sounds  like  the  combined 
navies  of  the  world  blowing  for  a 
draw-bridge." 


"Am  glad  that  1  may  study  and  learn 
while  others  are  falling  in  and  out  of 
love  or  lisping  it  through  a  full  mouth 
of  hot-cakes." 


"Satisfied  am  I  that  goodness  and  a 
good  reputation  have  no  more  to  do 
with  each  other  than  ham  and 
Hamlet  " 


'Why  should  I  not  be  grateful  that 
I  -can  keep  the  Ten  Commandments, 
some  homemade  ones,  etc.,  and  then 
be  sad  when  two  other  suffragettes, 
i:nder  the  influence  of  tea,  swallow 
my  deserve  in  one  gulp." 


"Had  I  only  picked  up  that  nest  egg 
I  saw  over  there  between  the  35th 
and  36th  sill  of  the  Poly  railroad 
track.  1  could  use  it  to  fool  the  hens 
now  that  Easter  is  here." 


"That  pearl  necklace  of  mine  can  I 
use  to,  g'ass  as  well  as  wide  swaths, 
cut." 


"Powell,  W'yo.,  is  my  'burg,'  hist, 
there,  the  fastest  train  in  the  world 
runs  out  of  Powell -but  this  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  mirage  on  the 
villa." 


"Had  I  only  treated  that  Earl  (of  the 
bee  family)  with  distant  respect,  and 
not  crawled  up  and  looked  over  its 
shoulder  to  see  what  it  was  doing." 


"When  1  wash  that  next  glass,  I  shall 
do  so  without  boiling  it,  for  if  Earl 
Kild'al,   would    Beall   toll?" 


'"My  thought  now  is:  Can  a  person 
learn  that  bow  stunt  on  the  back  of 
that  vi'lin  in  a  minute — but  I  know 
they   could   not   and   be  safe." 


"Am  I  not  the  person  to  mind  my 
own  business,  and  have  I  not  un- 
paralleled facilities  to  encourage  the 
casual  Art  to  do  the  same." 

"Dream  I  that  I  spoke  to  that  boy, 
or  did  I  really  do  it?  Oh!  horrors, 
aforetimes  thought  I  not  of  it — but 
now — " 


Time    Passed 


type    writer,    or    taming    a    Gammeter 

Multigraph. 


In      subduing      an      innocent      piano, 
fondling  a  guitar,  or  Y.  W.  ing. 


Keeping  ahead   of  studies  and  enjoy- 
ing   hieroglyphic    visions    and    mazes. 


Studying  Lowell,  becoming  acquainted 
with  Virgil,  or  disagreeing  with 
Cicero. 


Improving  her   Normal   moments   and 
in  helping  lenorFes  study  Lowell. 


Warming  the  Science  Hall  balu- 
strades, teasing  Russell,  and  eating 
here  and  there. 

Speaking  Frank,  rending  the  atmos- 
phere, and  assimilating  the  Normal 
hallucinations. 


Blushing  like  the  morning  sun  behind 
an  eclipsed  face,  and  taking  care  of 
Rosies. 


Wanting  to  board  that  choo-choo  for 
Park  City,  and  grace  that  waxed  floor 
during   the   swirl. 

Screeching  a  flddl'  in  the  heat  and 
cool  of  the  day,  and  longin'  for  the 
Creek  called   Bear. 


Keeping  company  with  Arthun  and 
inspiring  other  people  to  seek  wis- 
dom— get  knowledge.  Answering  test 
questions  with  almost  a  perfect  score. 


Paralleling  the  noise  of  the  sun  in 
its  daily  rising,  steering  a  windward 
course  over  that  narrow  Poly  plank 
to  Science  Hall,  and  wondering  about 
that   "Parlor." 
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The  Rocfy~Sorrel  Top  Family 

FIRST  FAMILY  OF  POLYTECHNIC.     (ROCKS) 

Mother  Rock L.    T.    Eaton 

Father   Rock T.   O.   Eaton 

Little  Pebble  Rock 1  Twjns      (  O.    Mudd 

Little  Pebble  Prime  Rock  j  j  G.    Pickle 

Stepdaughter   .Teeny  Boulder N.  Holt 

Adopted  Son  ^Pulverized    Rock A.    Sturtevant 

Friend  of  the  Family  Tilly   Slowboy O.   Loving 

SWEET  (BRIAR)  COUSINS 
Grits — Helen  Haskin  Macadam — Georgia  Merrill 

Asphalt — Maude  Avent  Sandstone — Alice  Kildahl 

Brick — Georgiana  Mullins  Marble — Hannah  Mace 

COUNTRY    COUSINS 
Limestone — Earl  Kildahl  Granite — Harry  Young 

Flint — Eugene  Harpole  Slate — Lowell  Johnson 

Shale — Fordyce  Walker 

Resultant  compound  or  combination :  Granolithic,  used  to  pave  streets  of  world's  fair 
— example:  Panama  Pacific  in  1915.  Formula:  11  parts  water.  3  parts  sand,  and  5 
parts  gravel, — Cement  about  8  parts  (this  more  for  the  reason  of  its  material  strength: 
Cement,    which    being   elucidated,    means    See  (Ce)   Me  (me)   Not  (nt). 

SORREL-TOP  DIVISION. 

President  of  Group :    Jimmie  Johnson.  Outer  Guard:    Miss  D.   Merrill. 

First   Vice   Pres. :   Miss   Lucy   Morse. 

V.   Pres.   2d.:    A.   O.    Kline.    (Also   acting  "Chief  Clue  Finder"). 

Secretary,  Financial :     Georgia  Merrill, — Mrs.  Wall  Street. 

Secretary,    Corresponding:     Faye    Breckenridge. 

Treasurer:    Stella  Harvey,    (nee  Bank — i.  e.  Miss  Sand  Bank). 
Duties  of  Officers : 

President:  Shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  whether  one,  counting  himself,  is  present 
or  not.  Shall  issue  all  unnecessary  proclamations  dealing  with  specific  holidays.  Shall 
edit  and  publish  the  annual  Sorrel-Top  calendar,  which  publication  shall  contain  all  moon 
changes,  all  seasonal  variations,  all  barometric  variances,  and  must  under  deserved  penalty 
hold  all  which  the  President  ever  knew,  for  we  are  tired  of  hearing  the  expression,  "What 
I  Don't  Know  Wouldn't  Fill  a  Calendar." 

Vice  President:  Just  ditto  the  president,  if  President  is  not  here  or  there.  Additional 
burdens  of  recording  the  relative  warmth  of  Poly  soil  (be  not  misled,  this  soil  means,  in 
its  ordinary  understanding,  mudd)    shall  be  to  this  Vice   President. 

Financial  Secretary :  Just  to  hold  open  the  mouth  of  the  sack  and  let  the  money  fall  in. 
Ought  never  dream  that  money  is  being  obtained  in  this  way  by  rolling  out  of  a  knot  hole 
in  the  porch. 

Corresponding    Secretarv :     To    enroll    as  many  pencil  pushers  to  his  tribe  as  he  can. 

Treasurer :  Never  to  refuse  monev  when  honestly  offered  and  in  his  or  her  opinion 
untainted. 

Members  fully  qualified  for  membership  and  office  holding,  but  held  in  reserve  for 
future  corrosion:  Lukenbill,  E.  H.     Cycle  Scorcher. 

Merrill,  Mamie.    (Silent  Partner).  Bill   McCormick — Departed  Triumvir. 

Now  endeth  the  history  of  the  Sorrell-Top  Family  until  another  year  furnishes  more 
material  and  more  subject  matter. 
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THE  POLY 


"PINE-EAR"  POEM 


First  on  the  list  comes  Avent, 
Young   Alden,   small — but   my! 

The  culprits  sure  do  "walk  the  chalk," 
When  our  little  "Cop"  is  nigh. 

And    Miriam   Armstrong,    fit   to   kiss, 
A  sweet  young  sprout  and  jolly — 
I  fear  this  boy  his  goal  will  miss, 
For   he   "fell  out"   with   Poly. 

The  next  cognomen  that  we  see 
Is    Barnes.     He's    a   funny   kind, 

Who's  rule  for  life  is   "Always  be 
In   a   happy  frame   of  mind." 

Again  we  look,  and  we  find  two  Beans; 

Young   Rob,   who  can  always    smile, 
And   Russ,   who   never   lacks   the   "means," 

Nor  the  time  to  "court"  awhile. 

And  there  is  good  old  Earle  Beal; 

A  boy  of   snap   and   vim! 
Any  Harry   Bolles — no   words   can  tell 

Good   things  enough   of  him! 

Last  of  the  B's  we  find  is  Burt, 
A  boy  who's  hard  of  hearing. 

We   find  that  he's   an  artist  pert 
At  fire-side  sheep  shearing. 

We  look  again  and  lo! — we  find 

Our  Governor's  Autograph! 
Old  John  M.   Cook  is  not  a  "blind," 

He's    solid    stuff,    not    chaff. 

Then    come    the   Coburns,    grand   old    boys 

Who   drifted    in   from    Burns. 
Sturdy,   strong,  don't    make   much   noise, 

And  what  they  "gets"  they   "earns." 

Well  who's  small  boy  is  this  I  see 

A    creeping   down    the    walk? 
"I'm  Harry  Crandall."     (Huly  Gee! 

The   Kid  knows  how   to   talk!) 

And   Wallace  Douglas,   sure  and  true, 
Has  a   keen  and   practical  mind. 

Great  things  this  lad  is   sure  to  do 
For   the  good   of  human  kind. 

And  Roman   Erb,  we'll  not  forget 

This  husky   lad  from  Laurel. 
His  name   is   famous.     Yes,   you  bet! 

For   Erb  once  stopped  a  quarrel  (?). 

And  our  State's  Attorney  is  always  there 

With   many   kinds  of  wit. 
No  matter  what  the  case,  he's  fair; 
Yes   Harpole's  made  a  hit. 

And  now  we  find  Frank  Hunter's  name — 

Salute  his  Royal  Nibbs! 
This  scientist  will  see  his  fame 

Go   round  the  world — on  Fibbs. 

And    Emmet   Hogan,    handsome    lad! 

Whose   pastime  is  harpooning 
Handsome  lassies  with  his  mad- 

Ning  "out"  of  sight  cartooning. 

Johnson   is   the  best  old   scout 

That   ever   struck  the   Poly. 
"It's   in   him,    and   it   will   come  out, 

And   the   world   will   know,    by   golly!" 

And   what   of  Kimball?     Listen  here! 

This   boy   will   get   his   share. 
He  doesn't  know  a  thing  like  fear; 
His  nick  anme  is  "I  Dare." 

And   as   for  Kildahl,  let  me   say: 
This  world  and   all  that's  in  it  — 


If  Hot  Air  takes  the  prize,   1  say 
This  boy's-  a  going  to  win  it. 

Why  Goodness  me!     I  do  declare 

1    most  forgot  those  Lampman  boys. 
Well   Orr's   a    fighter!      John's  a    "bear," 
And  both  can  pack  their  share  of  "joys." 

Then  there's  Mace  and  Mitchell,  too, 

And   also  Guy  McCarty; 
Mace  is  a  dear,  Mitch  he's  a  "ju," 

And   Guy,   well,  he's   quite   Smart    (Y). 

And  there's  Old   Mudd,  the  boy  elect- 
Rician,  who  goes   with  Lucy    (Hi!). 

We  all  would  like  to  wring  his  neck! 
But  still  we  don't.     Do  you  see  why? 

Glen  Oliver,   he's  our  Judge; 

A  boy  who's  firm  and  steady. 
He's  always  right,  and  will  never  budge — 

His  every  act  spells   Heady. 

The  next  one  is   Merton  Pitts; 
Go  write  his  name  in  glory! 
Miles  Standish  gave  John  Alden  fits — 
But  that's  another   story. 

And    Archie   Rollins,    Barnes'   chum, 

Is  a  boy  of  meek  demeanor. 
He  doesn't  get  "Chesty,"  yet  he's  some 

There.     Yes,   this  boy's  a  "Cleaner." 

Comes  Ralphie  Setser,  a  wee  sma'  might, 

Who   loves   the   pretty   Els-a. 
Year  in,  year  out,  and  day  and  night, 

He  thinks  of  nothing  (?)   Else   (sa). 

And  this  here  handsome,  well-groomed  kid, 

Is  Floyd   Studebaker. 
Speak   up,   my   pretty   Poly,   did 

You  find  this  dude  a  "taker?" 

And    Roy   Sweetser — lots   of  fun 

Is   in   this   good,   old   scout. 
(If   I   call   him    the  "Poly   Pun," 

Don't   let  him  find  it  out!) 

And  Miles  Throop,  the  farmer's  son, 

So  young  and  yet  so  old; 
If  you   get   witty   with  this  one, 

You're  most  apt  to  get  "sold." 

And  Victor  Ward,  from  old  Wyo., 

Is   a   lady's  Appalucy. 
Just  one  thing  wrong  (but  say  it  low) ; 

The   poor,   old   boy   is   "Goosey." 

And  Jack  Vanderhoof,  this  one 

We  found  to  be  quite  lazy. 
If  you'll  forgive  a  little  fun, 

He's  just  a  little  Daisy  (?). 

Old  Harry  Young  is  a  sober  cuss; 

A   quiet,   thoughtful   beaver. 
And   yet  he  makes  an   awful  fuss 

When   caught  by  old   Spring   Fever! 

There's  Willoughby,  the  Wordy  Geek, 

Who  says  he's  from  Lost  Cabin. 
And    Weeman    of    the    Handsome    Beek, 
Is   good   at   biscuit   nabbin'. 

O  Gosh,  I'm  tired!   Are  there  any  more? 

Yes,  Walker  he  is  here! 
Please,  Lord,  forgive,  and  I'll  no  more 

Put  a   preacher  in  the  rear. 

And  now  adieu  to  those  of  you 

Brave  folks  who've  had  the  grit 
To   read    this   business    thru, 
For    I'm    goin'    to    quit. 
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THE  POLY 


LEARNING  TO  LIVE 


1. 
One  clay  I  left  my  old  home  town 

And  started  out  to  find 
A  place  where  I  could  settle  down 

And   live   like   human  kind. 
And  not  he  everlastingly 

Besetted  with  the  fear 
That  I  should  soon  a  fasting  be — 

And  some  how,  landed  here. 
2 

I  came;  and  I'm  not  lying;  lo 

A  foot  through  mud  and  rain. 
Across  lots  and  a  crying,  bo 

And  suffering  woful  pain. 
For  I  had  been  some  time  without 

A  blessed  bite  to  eat. 
And  what  I  got  here, — hear  me  shout ! 

It  tasted  mighty  sweet. 
3. 
I  licked  my  chops,  I  rubbed  my  eyes, 

And  felt  of  my  poor  head — 
I  sighed  an  awful  lot  of  sighs, 

And  thought  that   I   was  dead — 
And   up  in   Balyos  sunny  land, 

Altho  I  could  not  see 
How  good  St.  Peter  ever  planned 

A  place  up  there  for  me. 
4. 
I  saw  a  fellow  near  me ;  so 

I  asked  where  I  was  at. 
He   said,   "At   Polytechnic,   Bo!" 

I  said,  "What  place  is  that?" 
He  said,  "The  place  in  which  they  teach 

Young  fellows  how  to  live." 
Right  soon  I  learned  that  she's  a  peach 

To  "Poly"  my  heart  I'll  give! 


5 
Now  hear  me  all  you  anxious  lads 

Who  wish  to  cease  to  be 
A  burden  to  your  poor  old  dads 

Just  lend  your  ear  to  me. 
And  I  will  try  to  tell  you  how 

And  why  and  when  and  where 
You  should  begin,  you  lads  who  vow 

You'd  like  to  do  your  share. 
6. 
First,  take  a  look  around  you,  bo, 

And  size  the  old  world  up ; 
If  you're  any  good  you're  bound,  you  know. 

To  decide  to  dip  your  cup 
Deep  in  the  spring  of  knowledge,  bo, 

And  fill  it  to  the  brim — 
And  then  look  for  the  College,  bo, 

At  which  you'll  ^'et  your  "Trim!" 
7. 
Right  now  I  want  to  tell  you,  bo, 

Before  you  make  a  start, 
That  you'd  do  mighty  well,  you  know, 

To  look  into  Poly's  heart! 
I  know  whereof  I  speak,  my  lad, 

For  I've  known  her  for  a  year. 
Believe  me,  boy,  I'm  surely  glad 

I've  met  old  "Poly  Dear!" 
8. 
Yes,  come  and  camp  with  "Poly,"  boy, 

If  you'd  have  your  life  count  much, 
For  I  tell  you,  my  "jolly  joy," 

There's  not  another  such. 
Yes,  I  to  "Poly," — hear  me,  bo! 

My  heart  and  hand  do  give, 
For  at  the  Polytechnic,  bo, 

Thev  teach  us  how  to  live ! 

— G.  B. 


Just   think,    it   takes   some    fellows  three  evenings 

To  hang  a  half  dozen  pictures 

In  the  girls'  dormitory, 
While   the   rest   of   us   never   get  a  chance. 


ADVERTISEMENT : 

"Chapel  announcements.     Any  and  all  announcements   made, — high     sounding     phrases 
and  distinct  articulation  a  specialty.     See  Annie  Belle  Pierce. 
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Name. 

Just  Glimmerings. 

General    Reflector. 

Maude    Avent 

Our      charming      little     librarian     can 
surely    be-Guiler    (r)    boys. 

Rather  foolish. 

Agnes    Avent 

Oh,  Such  Eyes!" 

Dazzling! 

Georgia  Merrill 

Does  not   like  to  se  her  little  f(v)un 
"leaf"  (leave). 

Quite   natural. 

Daisy   Merrill 

Will  Daises  tell? 

Somewhat  flowery. 

Helen    Haskin 

She  loves  her  Pi   (Ano),   and  can 
play  it  to  a — 

Fare  ye  well. 

Edna  Riggs 

Fond   of  "beating  time,"  our  little 
Drum    (er)    girl  is  always — 

Spark    (l)ing. 

Mamie  Merrill 

"I   never  said  a  word." 

Silently    blissful. 

Rosina  Walters 

I  tell  you,  sir,  my  sister  is  your  wife, 
and   I'm   so — 

Happy    (ness). 

Hilda  Sansome 

She  says  she  has  found  an  'erb  which 
is   very   good   for 

Heart    trouble. 

Helen  Packard 

She  is  very  fond  of  fruits,   especially 
B.  C.  dates. 

Great  Caesar! 

Ruth    Slayton 

"Oh,    Nellie!"    I'm    so    happy,    r(R)icb 
just  told  me  that  I  was  simply 

Ex(Elks)al-ting. 

Ruth    Sherman 

"I've  got  a  notion  to — , 

Please   don't! 

Stella   Harvey 

This   bright    and   happy    young   one    is 
always    "full"    of — 

Sun  shine. 

Hattie    Prewett 

We  have  tall  hopes   for  this   member, 
as  we  believe  she  shows   signs  of 

"Coming  up." 

Marion    Ruggles 

She  is  very  fond  of  Science,  and  is  at 
present  pursuing  "Art"  at  the  Polytech. 

"It's   study  hour,   girls." 

Nellie  Holt 

"Is  ;t  Chorus  Time  yet?"  Oh! 
where's   our — " 

Hot-cakes? 

Elsa  Simonson 

"I  don'l  care,  it's  nobody's  business!" 

Ralph. 

Gladys  Rash 

The   empty   pumpkin   makes   the   most 
noise — 

Silence. 

Alice   Kildahl 

Who   said    she   never   smiled? 

"Well— Well!" 

Gladys   Dickey 

"I'm  so   thankful   this   Thanksgiving 
picnic  is  over!" 

Why?— What? 

Nellie    Wilson 

"Rip  Van  Winkle  slept  for  twenty 
whole  years." 

Go  to  sleep. 

Bertha  Lofgreen 

They    say    if    I    weren't    so    bashful, 
I'd   be- 

Just   charming. 

Ethel   Bean 

Yes,   she   is   teaching  school  now,   and 
is   doing   great — 

Goodness. 
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Third  World  Famous  Triumvirate 

O.  C.  Mudd,  Pres.— A.  D.  S..  Ph.  D.,  M.  N.  A.    S.    (former   Vice   Pres.)    Mathematician, 

Scientist,  Mechanic. 
Earl    Beall.    Sec— M.    D.    0..    N.    P.    D.,    A.  O.    S.    P.,    Philosopher,    Chemist.    Scientific 

Reasoner. 
Mr.  Geo.  Pickle,  Treas. — N.  M.  L.,  S.  D.,  M.  S.    Physiologist,  Psychologist,  Scientist. 
Hon.  \Y.  H.  Dyer.     Judge,  Patrol  Driver,  and   Head   Detective   of   Fanltiness    in   Mechan- 
ism, Advisory  Officer. 
Philip  A.  Willis.  Ex.  Pres.,  Master  Mathematician.  ^ 

Mac  Philbrick.  Ex.  Treasurer,  Master  Telegrapher.  f   ,  ,  TT,  rvT 

Cameron    B.    Sherry,    Ex.    Secretary,    Master  Topographer.        { 
Edmund  J.  Thien.   100  H.   P.  Boiler — Frater  in  Urbie.  I 

Babv  Emerson  ^ 

Wm.   Kline  V  IN  CURSU.  ^? 

P.  S.  Emerson  J 

MOTTO:     Let's  Start  Something  ( ?) 
Aim :     To  develop  a  chemical  and  mathematical   formula  that  when  properly  dissolved 

will  produce  a  living  man  and  to  place  him  on     the     right     track     to ?     without    air 

brakes.     Our  purpose  is  not  to  develop  a  formula      of    destiny    but    the    construction    and 
equipment  of  a  living  man. 

Theory  of  Comparison  by  Mr.  Earl  Beall :     Chemist. 

RESOLUTION:      That    all    the   presen    so-called  elements,  known  and  unknown,  are 
one  and  the   same  element,   and   differ   in   atom   and  molecular  arrangement,   namely: 


(1.)     Think    Tank 


X   SEC   C 


SIN       B4 

Functions :      Since   the   mind    is   the   central   generator   of   the   man   mechanism,    it   de- 
velops   all    (plus    and    minus)    charges,    causes   dissociation   of   ions,   therefore   if   the    ionic 
condition  of  two  minds  are  the  same,  there  results  a  transmission  of  thought  in  any  mind, 
continued  till  the  potential  has  reached  the  zero  point,  then  the  generator  is  shifted. 
(2)      Formula  for  "Human  Mechanism."  ^5 

X 

(a)  Wiring:  (Must  be  approved  by  board  of  underwriters).  If  at  any  time  there 
would  be  a  short  circuit,  the  results  would  be  excess  of  head  and  plenty  of  blue  smoke 
(almost   human).      (b)      Frame   work.      (All  joints  must  be  mechanically  perfect). 

Theory  of  "Manner  of  Arrangement,"  by  Geo.  H.  Pickle,  Scientist.  Think  tank  must 
be  far  enough  above  his  bald  pate  that  lie  has  to  reach  up  to  scratch  bottom.  Exhaust, 
ample  passageway  for  all  hot  air  located  at  the  North  Pole.  Adam's  apple  located  in  his 
bread  basket.  Wishbone  where  his  backbone  ought  to  be.  Backbone — (minus  quantity) 
spaghetti  column  variety.  Lungs  located  at  the  root  of  the  exhaust  pipe.  Heart  located 
at  Limb  4  (?).  Grub  Hook,  grafted  on  to  back  side  of  his  wish  bone.  Bread  Basket  up- 
set,  downset,  backset,   transmissions  long  enough  to  touch  the  ground  when  he  stands  up. 

Theory  of  "Exportation,"  by  O.  C.  Mudd.  Mechanic.  If  the  earth  be  drawn  into  a 
continuous  element  of  a  small  dial  that  the  gravity  that  now  exist  upon  its  surface  would 
be  distributed  along  all  parts  of  the  said  element. 

Since  our  formulae  can  be  dissolved  into  a  living  man  (hence  the  theory  of  the  con- 
junction of  planets  if  practical  it  is  possible  that  such  a  man  be  transported  in  a  vehicle 
along  the  wire). 

Results:  Because  of  the  secant  is  in  backwards  and  he  can't  see  his  think  tank  beyond 
his  reach,  his  Adam's  apple  in  his  bread  basket  and  his  bread  basket  upset,  his  pedal  ex- 
tremities too  short  for  navigation  and  his  positive  nature  having  too  great  an  attraction 
for  the  negative  charges,  he  would  be  deflected  from  his  course  and  go  to (?). 

MOTTO :    Let's  quit  before  we  go  too  far. 
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Name. 

Abode.                                Diagnosis    of    Mentality. 

Degree. 

A.  E.  Shaver 

Mit   ze    vee    'ittle    von. 

Appeal    to    reason. 

D.  Badly  Bruised 
Basketball  Burns. 

C.  C.  Holt 

Vocalizing    the    scale    of 
C(redits) 

Pep  Maniac. 

D,    Ferricynide. 

R.  C.  Stocker 

Strolling 

It    is    not   good    for   a   boob 
like    me    to    be    long   alone. 

S.   L.    P.   E.      (Size   of 
Land     Office     Pedal 

Extremity.) 

Wm.  Guiler 

Anywhere  with   a  friend. 

Mind   wandering. 

B.    Blarney. 

Wm.  McCormick 

Where's  Billie.' 

Oh,   Bill!     Help,  Bill. 

B.   B.    (Buffaloed   Bill). 

Thos.    Mullowney 

Where     potato     tops     grow 
flowers. 

Control   thy    nerves,    sonny. 

M.    Devilment. 

J.   A.   O'Donnell 

Pulling   leather. 

Never  again  for  Uncle  Jim. 

M.    S.   P.    (Mangier  of 
Solar  Plexus.) 

A.   0.   Kline 

Over   the   barnyard    bars. 

Barred      from     the      pearly 
gate    because    of    the    red 
hair   upon   his   pate. 

Q.   R.   H.    (Quiet  That 
Rusty    Hinge.) 

Art   Eklund 

A    Rugg    is    all    I    want    to 

make   life    a   perfect 

Paradise. 

If    you    don't    know    what's 
what,   don't   tell   it. 

P.  P.  I.  (Prof,  of  Pass- 
ive Intelligence). 

Rich  Eklund 

Lavina 

expression      of      emotional 
.  interest. 

P.  A.   I.    (Prof,   of  Ac- 
tive  Intelligence). 

John  Hamor 

The   better    (bitter)    end    of 
a    candied    spoon. 

Not    afeared    of    the    dark. 

M.  Flirtation. 

Roy  McDonald 

In    Babyland. 

Vivid    imagination. 

M.    Gaping. 

Verne  Myers 

In  the  Gym. 

Power    of    Decision. 

M.   Perception. 

Harry  Hanley 

At    the    stick. 

Verbal  reflex  action. 

Q.  E.   D. 

George   Harrison 

The    cold,    cold     world. 

Lack  of  volition. 

M.  English. 

Bert  Mauser 

With  Ruthie. 

Nix    on    your     (What's 
the    use.) 

M.  B.  M.  M.    (Must  Be 
Master  of  Myself.) 

K.  Newton 

Vit    'er,   too. 

Vish  I   tho't  so. 

M.    B.    M.    M.    (Mighty 
Big    Mischief    Maker.) 

i-,eo    Hart 

Sunshine. 

Smoking    don't    hurt,    if    it 
did,  I  wouldn't  care. 

X.    Y.  Z.   Poly 

R.  Thompson 

Wilson  Administration. 

Smile,     if     that     ain't     big 
enough,  grin,  and  grin  big. 

L.  F.    (Lady  Fusser.) 

H.   Thompson 

Exclusion. 

Starvation  Army  Recruit. 

B.    Anti-Matrimony. 

j^.  H.  Lukenbill 

Indecision. 

Search  for  analogies. 

B.   Re-Creation. 

Orville   Loving 

Home,    Sweet   Home. 

In   the    Blue   Ridge   Mts.   of 
Virginia. 

M.  Theology. 

F.   Carpenter 

Among    the    porkers. 

Belief    in    nature's    law    of 
selection. 

B.    Carpentry. 

V.    Asbridge 

Georgia. 

Consciousness      of      future 
causes    joyful    hysterics. 

M.  Girlology. 

S.    B.    Drum 

Buggy    (i.   e.,  Riggs). 

Every    little     movement    has 
a    meaning   all    its    own. 

S.  B.   D.    (Some  Big 
Duffer). 

W.    H.    Dyer 

With  his   family. 

Success   is    gained   by   unit- 
ing horse  and  brain  power. 

B.    Physics. 

E.  Thien 

Traveling. 

Oh,  for  a  jolly  big  dance. 

B.    S.    (Big   Smokey). 

G.  H.  Pickle 

Rocks! 

I'm    sure    going    to    hoop- 

ify   'em. 

Pick? 

E.    T.   Eaton 

Where  Cleo   Is. 

Conservation    of    our    boys 
and   girls. 

P.   M.  R.   (Professional 
Money  Raiser). 
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•  OUR  HERBARIUM  • 


Name. 

Simonson,    E. 
McCarty,  G. 
O'Donnell,  J. 
Ofstedal,  E. 
Thien,  E. 
Sherman,  R. 
Holt,  N. 

Mudd,  (Oh,  See!) 
Sweetzer,   R. 
Walter,  Rosina 
Hamor,  J    (Ohn) 
McDonald,    (R)    Oi 
H.  Thompson 
Haskin,  H. 
Kimball,    (Bur)Rel 
Merrill,  Mam   (ie) 
Mullowney,  T. 
Armstrong,  Meriam 
Mace,  Dlfare 
Harvey,  St.   (Ella) 
Thurston,  L (Ester) 
Nelson,  Ha(Ry) 
Prewett,  Ha  (Tie) 
Hogan,  Mmttee 
Nadeau,  Yra 
White,  Pa(ul) 
Packard.  Miss  Helen 
Emerson,   (P.  S.) 
Beall,  Aler 
M.  Young 

Asbridge,  V. 
Holt,  C.  C. 
Avent,  Miss  A. 
Carpenter,  F. 
Barnes,  G. 
Setser,  R. 
Riggs,  Edna 
Stocker,  R. 
Morse,   Lucy 
Johnson,  L. 
Drum,  S.   B. 
Coburn,  Martha 
Harryman,  Nona 
Erb,  Roman 
Guiler,  WTm. 
Cravath,   Florence 
Kildahl,  Earl 
Avent,  Maud 
Willoughby,   Walker 
Bean,  Russell 
Lampman,  John 

Eklund,  Arthur 
Mitchell,  John 
Coburn,   Orpha 


Flower. 

Monkshood 
Lobelia 
Shamrock 
Buttercup 
Hollyhock 
Hepatica 
Stock 
Blue  Flag 
Bleeding  Heart 
White  Rose 
Canna 
Petunia 
Peony 

Queen  of  the  Prairie 
Amaryllis 
Anemone 
Mignonette 
Oxalis 
Portulaca 
Sunflower 
Hydrangea 
Daisy 
Columbine 
Pansy 
Verbena 
Moonflower 
Sweet  Peas 
Sage 
Bluebell 
Pitcher  Plant 

Love-in-a-Mist 

Larkspur 

Violet 

Mullein  Pink 

Bachelor  Button 

Touch-Me-Not 

Woodbine 

Begonia 

Water  Lily 

Chrysanthemum 

Aster 

Evening  Primrose 

Bluets 

Pennyroyal 

Mountain  Laurel 

Jessamine 

Forget-Me-Not 

Sweet  William 

Pussywillow 

Dolichos 

Geranium 

Nasturtium 
Snapdragon 
Marigold 


Favorite   Book. 
Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky,  By  Eliza  C.  Hall 
Handsome  Sinner 
54-40  or  Fight 

The  Siege  of  the  Seven  Suitors — Nicholson 
The  Lane  That  Had  No  Turning 
The  Red  Cross  Girl 

The  Prima  Donna — By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
When  a  Man  Marries — By  Mary  R.  Rinehart 
Pun'kin  Husks — by  Reuben  Glue 
Helen's  Babies — Jno.  Habberton 
Watermelon    Trust — Lew   Dockstader 
Led  By  Love — Charles  Garvice 
Life  of  W.  Wilson 
The  Great  American  Pie  Company 
A  Husband  By  Proxy 
Red  Pepper  Burns — Grace  R.  Richmond 
"The  Catspaw." 
Held  For  Orders. 
The  Walking  Delegate 
When  The  Morning  Dawns 
Garden  of  Fate 
The  Man  of  The  Hour 
A  Golden  H(e)art— By  Bertha  M.  Clay 
Jerry,  The  Back  Woods'  Boy — Alger 
The  Master  Mummer 

Adventures  of  a  Freshman — J.  L.  Williams 
A  Bundle  of  Sunshine 

Buffalo  Bill  and  His  Adventures  in  The  West 
Frank  Hunter's  Peril — Alger 

First    Battles    and    How    to    Fight    Them — (Fred- 
erick A.  Atkins) 

A   Remedy   For   Love — (Ellen   O.   Kirk) 
No  Friend  Like  a  Sister — Rosa  N.  Carey 
Which  Is  Which 
The  Bishop  of  Cottontown 
Told  By  Uncle  Remus 
A  Hustler's  Yarns 

A    Very    Naughty    Girl— Mrs.    L.    T.    Meade 
Sour  Sonnets  of  a  Sore  Head 
The  Lion  and  The  Mouse 
A  Captain  of  Industry 
To  Have  and  To  Hold 
The  Little  Minister 
Horatius  At  The  Bridge 
A  Born  Coquette 

A  Woman's  Reason — Win.  D.  Howells 
Her  Only  Sin 

Blunders  Of  a  Bashful  Man 
Thou  Shalt  Not 

Romance  of  a   Plain  Young  Man — Ellen  Glasgow 
The  Woman  Haters — J.  C.  Lincoln 
Sophisticating    Uncle    Hiram — (Sarah    White    Isa- 
aman) 

The  Wisdom,  of  The  Simple 
The  Dominant  Dollar — W.  Lillibridge 
A  Love  Episode 
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THE  POLY 


Name 
Oliver,  Glenn 
Lampman,   Orr 
Ward,  Victor 
Mace,  Hannah 
R.  Eklund 
Mullins,   Georgiana 
Pierce,  Annie  Belle 
Douglas,  Wallace 
Pitts,  Merton 
Crandall,   Harry 
Mclntyre,   Alta 
Coburn,  Alex 
Coburn,   Hilton 
Breckenridge,   Faye 
Burt,  Clarke 
Hanley,    Harry 
Arthun,    Martha 
Newton,    Kenneth 
Walker,    Fordyce 
Kildahl,   Alice 
Harpole,    Eugene 
Merrill,   Georgia 
Pickle,  Geo. 
Hunter,    Frank 
Rash,  Gladys 
Hart,  Leo 
Thompson,    Ralph 
Bean,  Robley 
Cook,  Jno.  M. 
Sansome,    Hilda 
Weeman, 
Loving,  Orville 
Mauser,  Bert 
Ruggles,  Marion 
Avent,   Alden 
Merrill,   Mamie 
Bolles,   Harry 
Baker,    Harold 
McCormick,  William 
Lofgreen,   Bertha 
Young,  Harry 
Wittrock,  Lottie 
Baker,   Bernice 
Bean,  Ethel 
Wilson,    Nellie 
Johnson,   Edith 


Flower 

Hyacinth 

Shepherd's    Purse 

Wake  Robin 

Lilac 

Morning  Glory 

Daffodils 

Sweet  Alyssum 

Witch  Hazel 

Plum 

Four  O'clock 

Tulip 

Goldenrod 

Everlasting 

Snowdrop 

Zinnia 

Azalea 

Poppy 

(Sher)     Mandrake 

Indian   Pipe 

Lady's  Slipper 

Cowslip 

Sweet  Vernal 

Cucumis-Salivus 

Phlox 

Gladiolus 

Floating  Heart 

Cosmos 

Catalpa   or   Indian   Bean 

Dahlia 

Lily   of  the   Valley 

Oleander 

Lovage 

Sweet   Clover 

Heliotrope 

Arbutus 

Rosemary 

Foxglove 

Solomon's   Seal 

Sweet   Flag 

Evergreen 

Carnation 

Rockflower 

Dandelion 

Magnolia 

Golden  Glow 

Lavender. 


Favorite   Book 
The  Flame  Dancer 
Hopalong  Cassidy 

Laugh  Yourself  to  Death  For  14c — Billings 
Grandma — Elizabeth   Gould 
Tracked  By  a  Woman — By  Goldey 
Daughter  of  Anderson  Crow 
Anne  of  Earlville — Ellen  Montgomery 
Marriage  'A  la  Mode" 
The  Armchair  in  the  Inn 
A  Noble  Lord 
The  Sentence  of  Silence 
At  the  Foot  of  the  Rainbow 
Red   Rock — Thomas  Page 
My  Lady  of  the  West 
Under  the  Crust 
On  the  Firing  Line 
Aunt  Susan  Jones 
When  Love  Waxes  Warm 
The  Sage  Brush  Parson — A.  B.  Ward 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
Darkness  and  Daylight 
Victor's  Triumph   (Mrs.  Southworth) 
Living  in  the  Sunshine 
Wanted— A  Matchmaker— R.   L.   Ford 
The  Green  Patch 
Fried  Knot  Holes — By  Waska 
An  Ornament 
Under  the  Red  Robe 
The  Boss  of  Little  Arcady 
The  Corsican  Lovers 
Lend  Me  Five  Shillings 
Only   One  Love 
The  Hungry   Heart 
The  Chaperon 

Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
The  Girl  from  His  Town 

The  Lord's  Prayer  for  Children  (By  Lawson) 
The  Lightning  Conductor 
The  Irishman  and  the  Coon 
The  Missing  Bride 
Reveries  of  a  Bachelor 
It  Never  Can  Happen  Again 
Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew 
The  Haunted  Homestead 
Romance  of  Two  Worlds 
Two  Bad  Blue  Eyes 
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THE  EDITOR'S  RESUME 


The  Poly  Annual  Board  has  kindly  allowed  the  Editor  this  space  in  which  to  apol- 
ogize to  everybody  for  everything  and  to  explain  to  the  public  that  he  bears  no  malice 
in  offering  this  book  for  sale.  Further,  to  explain  to  the  faculty  that  anything  displeasing 
to  them  is  inserted  by  mistake.  Then  he  must  apologize  to  everybody  whose  picture  is 
in  this  book — to  say  that  the  photographer  was  cruel  in  taking  a  likeness — he  should 
have  made  an  artistic  picture. 

But  the  Editor  has  no  apologies  to  make.  Every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  make 
this  book  characteristic  of  school  life,  and  if  there  should  be  any  interest  not  represented, 
the  oversight  was  entirely  unintentional.  Just  deal  fairly  with  the  publication  and  re- 
member that  there  is  some  little  work  connected  with  the  publishing  of  an  annual,  and  that 
this  work  must  be  done  apart  from  that  of  the  class  room. 

If  you  have  no  use  for  the  book,  just  keep  it  anyway;  it  will  make  a  good  ornament 
for  your  library  table,  and  you  may  be  able  some  day  to  make  an  unsuspecting  friend  a 
Christmas  present  of  it. 

If,  in  after  years,  this  book  helps  to  bring  back  pleasant  memories  to  mind  and  makes 
you  smile  over  past  school  days,  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose  and  done  all  that  the 
editors   intended  that   it  should   do. 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  POLY  ANNUAL  BOARD 

During  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  been  rumored  about  the  campus  that  the  "Annual 
Board"  was  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money.  In  order  to  silence  all  ru- 
mors effectually,   we  herewith  publish  our  expense  account : 

EXPENDITURES 

Office  furniture  $    298.00 

Office   boys   and   stenographers 87.50 

Stationery-    for   staff 1 06. 50 

Staff  banquet 240.00 

Gasoline  for  Mr.  Lukenbill 92.50 

Refreshments  for  board  meetings 135.65 

Fountain  pens   for  Editor 42. 10 

Second-hand   cuts   1 60. 00 

One  automobile  2,650.00 

Repairs  on  same  1 ,5 18.00 

Artists'  salaries 964.25 

Hairdresser's   bill    62.00 

Shoe  polish   1 1 .80 

Whiskers   for   "Shorty"   16.00 

Pair  long  trousers  for  Cook 26.80 

Two   typewriters 250.00 

Total $5,558.85 

RECEIPTS 

From   advertising   $    702. 1 0 

From  sale  of  Annuals  400.00 

From  classes,  organizations,  etc 22.80 

Gifts   from   friends  .05 

For  running  Mr.  Kline's  picture 25.00 

Total $1,150.35 

EXPENDITURES    $5,558.85 

RECEI PT S  1,150.35 

LOSS . .' .$4,408.50 

OH!    HORRORS! 
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«       Robust  Order  of   Sod  busters       » 


Motto:     "Stay  Off  the  Earth." 

Colors:      Green   and    Green2.      (Formerly:     Gray  and  Bleak.) 

Purpose:     To  live  on  vegetable  diet. 

Time  of  Meeting:     Whenever  and  wherever  necessary. 

OFFICERS 

Most  High  Mudjeka:     Hon.   W.  H.  Dyer,  D.  Chem. 

Assistant  Buster:     Rt.  Hon.  S.  B.  Drum. 

Sargeant  of  Greensward  Line:  Donald  Mac    (id  est:      1  :2). 

Superior    Diet   Confuser :     Big   Chief   Baker — Dining  Hall  Captain. 

Subordinate    Food    Coadjutor:     Daddy    Ward. 

Champion  Sod  Setter:  Artemus  Excelsior  Shaver  (preferred  sod:  that  already 
setted ). 

Members  In  Cursu:  Asphyxiated  Omniscient  Kline,  Jezebel  Ezbai  Ofsteclahl,  Eliza- 
beth Dyer  and  Latinus  Wittrock. 

CONSTITUTION 

Whereas:  There  arises  in  the  course  of  time,  irreconcilable  appetite,  which  ravages  the 
nomadic  intellectual  relishes,  and,  whereas  dyspepsia  and  constipation  are  rampant  in  the 
human  who  tears  asunder  the  laws  of  nature,  we  decree  it  our  purpose  to  eat  no  other 
thing  esculent  so  long  as  vegetables  exist.  The  corpulence  which  cloth  attach  itself  to 
our  already  overburdened  frames  of  bones  and  sinews,  is  a  hindrance  to  daily  tasks,  al- 
though  much    appreciated    when   the    Summer  Solstice  hath  hied  itself  off  to  distant  climes. 

Each  of  the  qualified  members  of  this  most  circumstantial  organization  doth  hereby 
agree  to  conform  strictly  to  the  habitat  and  daily  cycle  of  necessities  which  demand  a 
reduction  of  avoirdupois.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  thoroughly  passed  by  the 
Magnus  Examiner,  and  if  applicant  shall  have  reached  the  minimum  scale  figure,  and  shall 
have  proven  the  fleetness  of  his  pedal  extremities,  such  prospect  shall  be  accepted  into  full 
membership  upon  making  the  mile  in  23>  flat. 

The  Chief  Examiner  shall  determine  such  other  tests  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary  for 
the  elimination  of  those  doubtful   ones  not  being  able  to  make  the  entrance  requisites. 

BY-LAWS 

At  each  meeting  a  summary  or  resume  of  weights  shall  be  made,  and  if  the  average 
shall  each  successive  meeting  have  been  reduced  one  or  more  pounds,  the  life  of  said  or- 
ganization continues;  while,  if  the  scale  shall  still  groan  under  its  burden  of  ponderous 
personages,  more  strenuous  anti-measures  shall  be  adopted. 

Meetings  shall  be  called  to  order  by  the  Most  High  Mudjeka,  whenever  practical,  and 
in  his  absence,  the  Exalted  Mogul  Hibernia,  Prof.  Thomas  Mullowney,  shall  assume 
power  and  sway  the  indiscriminate  gathering.     The  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows: 

Old  business. 

Xew  business. 

Other  people's  business. 

Admission  of  candidates,  and  dismissal  of  superannuated  ones. 

Administering  of  unalterable  vow. 

Operation  by  the  bloodless  method  for  diseased  tongue  and  lips. 

Anything  else  necessary. 
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Introduction  to  Advertising  $ 
Department  and  Jokes 


ABOUT  OUR  ADVERTISERS 

To  the  Students  and  Friends  of  the  Billings  Polytechnic  Institute:  We  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  men  who  have  advertised  in  this  book,  have  made  its 
publication  possible.  They  have  shown  themselves  to  be  true  friends  of  the  Institute, 
and  are  deserving  of  your  support.  Those  of  you  who  have  had  any  part  in  editing"  or 
managing  a  school  annual,  know  how  much  the  students  can  help  by  patronizing  those 
firms  who  advertise  in  their  publications.  To  those  who  will  in  the  future,  we  can  only 
say.  how  much  smoother  your  task  will  be  f  you  patronize  our  advertisers,  and  let  them 
know  where  you  saw  their  "Ad,"  when  you  make  your  purchases.  Then  the  one  best 
way  to  help  "Poly"  publications  is  to  Patronise  Our  Advertisers. 


Cook:     "Say,   Kline,  what  is  the  best  way  to  strike  a  crank  for  an  ad.  in  the  Annual?" 
Kline:     "Strike    him   first    with   a   club." 

March  11.  1914:  Eclipse  of  the  moon  had  many  forecasts  at  the  Poly — some  of  most 
important  were  a  change  of  cooks,  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  the  appearance  of  Kline  in  a 
hard-boiled  hat. 

Walker's   cook-book  on  Electrical   Inventions  will  soon  be  completed. 
We  should  worry  and  lose  our  girlish  Laffer. 

Rollins :  "They  say  an  ounce  of  radium  would  blow  the  British  navy  out  of  the 
water." 

Bolles :  "Let's  get  a  pound  and  raise  the  level  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  have  a  sub- 
marine railroad  beneath  the  waves." 

Hygiene    Teacher:     "Stocker,    why   must  we  always  keep  our  rooms  clean?" 


Stocker : 


'Because  the  facultv  may  call  for  an  investigation  any  time. 


Some  men  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel,  but  others  hide  themselves  in  the  spot-light. 
in  hopes  of  becoming  brilliant. 

The  best  cure  for   intemperance  is  to   drink  water. 

Be  sure  that  you  are  wrong,  then  refrain. 

Shaver:     "Weeman,  are  you  first  in  anything  in  school?" 
Weeman:     "Yes!     First  in  the  dining  hall." 

As  a  sticker  a  bad  habit  or  porus  plaster  hasn't  anything  on  Mudd. 

Cream  is  anything  used  to  conceal  the  pith  of  the  corn  plant  from  Battle  Creek. 

A   (Snap  or  Cinch)   is  the  disappointment    of   the   chief   prevaricator    placed    upon    ex- 
hibition in  marketable  form. 
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HOWABOUTYOURSPRINGSHOES? 

We've  the  array  of  Spring  Footwear  in  HIGH  and  LOW 
cut  styles  that  will  please  the  most  exacting  critic,  em- 
bracing all  the  best  materials  used  today  in  Shoe  Building 
We  are  showing  the  limit  of  quality  and  the  very  quin- 
tessence of  style  in  our  MEN  SHOES  FOR  SPRING,  But- 
ton or  Lace  models,  as  you  may  prefer. 

EVERY  MAN  THAI  KNOWS  GOOD  SHOES  WILL  TAKE  A  SHINE  TO  OUR  SHOES 


"POR 
BETTER 
SHOES" 


ARRIS  ON  kEENE 


9? 


SKOE1VCO 

We  Repair  Shoes  While  You  Wait 


"EOR 
BETTER 
SHOES" 


Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  Clothes 

L  System  Clothes 

Stetson  Hats,  Stetson  Shoes 
Holeproof  Hose 


it 


Bowen  Clothing  Co 

Broadway    •:-    Billings 
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YOU  CAN  GET  IT 

AT 
CHAPPLE'S 

Drugs,  Stationery,  Kodaks  and  Supplies, 
Kodak  Finishing  and  Supplies 


a. 


-,D 


Chappie  Di  ug  Co. 

BILLINGS,   MONTANA 


Billings  Electric 
Supply  Co. 


Everything  Electrical 

Job  Wiring,  Electric 
Fixtures 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Electric  Supplies 


2814  Ave.  1st  N.     Billings,  Mont. 


Best   up-to-the-minute  Shoe  shining   Parlor  in  the   City 
All  kinds  of  Hats  and  Panamas  cleaned  and  blocked 

Our  Work  Is  Guaranteed 

New  York  Shoe  Shining 
Parlor 

All  Kinds  of  Shoes  Cleaned  and  Shined 

Countanis  &  Veros,  Props.  2513  Mont.  Ave. 

Special  Parlor  for  Ladies 

Billings,  -:-   Montana 


Bell  308-B 


Mutual  1002 


Ross  &  Phy  thian 

Baggage,     Transfer 
Praying  &  Storage 

Day    and    Night    Service 

Wagon    Out    All    Night 
Stand:  2509  Montana  Ave. 
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EMPRESS 
BRAND 

Steel  Cut  Coffee 

For  Sale  b$  All  First  Class 
Grocers  Everywhere 


Roasted  and  Packed  b\) 

Stone  -  Ordean  -  Wells  Co. 


Billings  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 


LUMBER,  SASH,  DOORS, 

SHINGLES,  LIME,  CEMENT 


AND 


BUILDING    MATERIAL 
Billings,  Montana 


Buiton's  Greenhouse 
Florists 

Chrysanthemums 

Roses,    Violets,   Carnations 

Designs 


First  Avenue  N.  and  30th   Street 

Phones:  Mutual  1084,  Bell  253 


Thien:     "How  can  you  mark  the  march  of  time?" 

Dyer:     "Borrow  a  hundred  dollars  on  three  months'  time." 

Bean  attributes  the  pigeon  toes  shown  in  his  photograph  to  the  fright  he  received 
when  the  flash-light  exposure  was  made. 

Barnes  says:  "A  nail  is  a  piece  of  hardware,  one  end  of  which  you  thrust  into  a 
plank,  then  aim  at  the  other  and  batter  your  thumb,  which  causes  you  to  emphatically 
denounce  the  world  for  harsh  treatment  of  employees." 

During  the  apple-picking  season  Armstrong  fell  from  an  upper  limb  and  caught  a 
small  one  well  up  and  far  out  from  the  trunk.  Johnson  went  to  get  the  ladder  and  when 
he  returned  he  found  Armstrong  in  a  heap  on  the  ground. 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  where  you  were,'    asked  Johnson. 

"Oh,  I  was  afraid  that  the  twig  would  break,"  said  Armstrong. 

Judge  Holt  (to  culprit  before  the  bar  of  justice)  :  "Do  you  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty?" 

Defendant:     "What   are   you   here    for   if  not  to  find  that  out  " 

Young:     "I  was  at  Ringling  Bros,   show  last  night." 

Hersey:     "So  was  I." 

Young:      "I   was   looking   for   you.      What  was  the  number  of  your  cage?" 

Cook:     "If  I   deposit  a  little   cash   in  the  office  when  can  I  draw  it  out?" 
Kline :      "If   you   put    in    today   you    can  draw   it   out   tomorrow  by  giving   ten   days' 
notice." 

Cook    (as  he  delivers  a  pair  of  very    high-heeled   shoes    to   Miss    Prewett)  :      "I 
charge  fifty  cents  for  the  safe  delivery  of  stilts." 
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Mutual  Phone 
1235 


Bell  Phone 
302 


Smith  Taxi  and 

Automobile  Livery 

Company 

Trunks  and  Baggage 
Transferred 


G.  Herman  Smith 

Undertaker 


Billings,  Montana 
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DON'T  FORGET  THE 

Billings  Auction  House 

When  in  need  of  New  or 
Second  Hand  Furniture, 
Stoves,  Rugs,  Tents.  In 
fact  we  keep  everything 
Prices  the  Cheapest  for  Cash 
Yours  for  business, 

BILLINGS  AUCTION  HOUSE 

2917  Montana  Ave.    Phone  Mutual  3  I  74 


"Satisfaction 


if 


SWAN  LUNCH 


"Sufficiency 


99 


Groceries- --Anything  in  the  Grocery  Line 

For  service  call  upon  us,  or  Phone  your  needs.    At  your  service  for  groceries 
at  any  time.     Also  Fresh  Fruits. 

M^aij^MEISTER'S  GROCERY  6ii  N.32d  st 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 


NU-STILE 


The  Quality 

BREAD 

BaKed  by 

Jackson  Baking  Co. 


NU-STILE 


TALK  WITH  THE 

YELLOWSTONE  PLUMBING 

AND 

HEATING  COMPANY 

About  your  Plumbing,  Heating 
and  Vacuum  Installations.   .  .  . 


Nothing  too  small  for  our  per- 
sonal supervision  and  nothing 
too  large  for  our  capacity.  .  .   . 


3014  First  Avenue  North 
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Billings  Polytechnic  Institute 

The  sixth  year  of  the  Polytechnic  will  open  on  September  15,  for  a  term  of  thirty-six 
weeks. 

\\  HO  M  A\  ENTER :  This  is  the  people's  school  and  any  young  person  fourteen 
years  old  or  over,  may  enter.  There  are  no  entrance  examinations  and  diplomas  from 
the  eighth  grade  are  not  required.  No  matter  how  far  back  in  his  studies  a  student  may 
be.  he  will  find  at  the  Polytechnic  work  to  meet  his  needs.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  com- 
pleted only  the  fifth  grade  receives  the  same  attention  as  the  high  school  graduate. 

CHARTER  OF  INSTITUTION:  A  Polytechnic  is  an  educational  institution  in 
which  instruction  is  given  in  many  arts  and  sciences,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  their 
practical  application.  It  combines  practical  training  with  a  liberal  education.  Special  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

AGRICULTURE :  Because  of  the  splendid  irrigated  farm  with  the  orchard,  gardens, 
dairy,  and  demonstration  of  crops,  the  school  is  able  to  offer  the  best  advantage  in  practical 
work  in  agriculture.  The  course  is  secondary  in  character,  and  aims  to  make  practical  and 
intelligent  farmers.  Along  with  the  special  work  in  agriculture,  the  student  gets  a  good 
knowledge  of  carpentry,  cement  work,  steam  and  gas  engines,  bookkeeping,  natural  sci- 
ences, english,  and  other  culture  subjects  A  boy  who  completes  the  agricultural  course  at 
the  Polytechnic  has  not  only  covered  the  essential  studies  of  the  regular  high  school,  but 
he  has  taken  in  addition  all  the  practical  work   offered   in   the   regular   agricultural   college. 

BUSINESS  AND  SHORTHAND:  The  Polytechnic  maintains  the  most  thorough 
business  college  in  all  Montana  and  Wyoming.  The  school  is  equipped  with  a  modern  bus- 
iness exchange,  new  Remington  typewriters,  and  has  a  strong  faculty.  The  young  man  who 
takes  his  business  course  at  the  Polytechnic  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  well  organized  col- 
lege with  gymnasium,  athletics,  free  class  in  music,  literary  societies,  and  all  those  things 
which  make  life  pleasant  in  school.  No  student  who  once  realizes  the  advantage  in  this 
school  will  think  of  taking  his  course  in  some  down-town,  so-called  "business  college"  lo- 
cated in  a  few  rooms  on  a  upper  floor  of  some  business  block. 

NORMAL:  The  normal  department  offers  a  four  year  course  to  those  who  have  fin- 
ished the  eighth  grade.  This  course  will  prepare  any  young  woman  to  become  a  thorough 
and  efficient  teacher  in  rural  or  graded  schools.  Young  ladies  who  have  finished  their  high 
school  course,  may  complete  the  normal  course  at  the  Polytechnic  in  two  years.  The  teach- 
ers in  charge  of  the  normal  department  are  graduates  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the 
East,  have  had  years  of  experience  in  the  public  schools,  and  know  their  needs. 

PREPARATORY  ENGINEERING:  Many  ambitious  young  men  are  turning  their 
mincls  to  engineering  as  a  profession  but  because  of  lack  of  training,  are  not  able  to  enter 
a  regular  school  of  engineering.  The  Polytechnic  offers  a  preparatory  engineering  course 
where  young  men  may  take  the  essential  studies  in  engineering  and  at  the  same  time  the 
studies  which  are  required  if  they  enter  an  advanced  school  of  engineering.  By  taking  this 
preparatory  course  they  fit  themselves  to  became  practical  engineers  and  should  they  wish 
to  go  on  to  an  advanced  school,  they  will  be  able"  to  enter  with  advanced  standing.  Any 
eighth  grade  graduate  who  intends  to  take  engineering  will  save  two  years  by  taking  the 
preparatory   course   at   the   Polytechnic    instead  of  a  high  school  course. 

THE  ACADEMY:  The  academic  department  is  organized  to  meet  the  demand  for 
a  high  grade  academy  in  this  region.  Manv  parents  and  teachers  realize  that  young  peo- 
ple should  not  be  sent  away  from  home  to  the  country  or  city  high  school  when  there  ;s  "O 
provision  made  for  dormitories  or  care  of  the  students.  The  Polytechnic  is  a  home  school 
and  every  boy  and  girl  receives  the  same  watchful  care  as  is  given  in  the  best  homes. 
The  academy  prepares  the  student  for  entrance  into  any  standard  college  or  university. 
The  course  is  complete  and  thorough.  Many  young  people  find  time  to  take  music  or 
some  other  study  in  addition  to  the  regular  course. 
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THE  POLY 


THE  COLLEGE:  The  junior  college  course  is  arranged  for  high  school  graduates 
and  for  those  who  have  finished  the  academic  course  at  the  Polytechnic.  The  leading  edu- 
cators recommend  a  two  year  course  to  follow  the  academic  or  high  school.  This  course 
prepares  for  junior  standing  in  any  university.  The  faculty  in  charge  of  the  academy  and 
college  is  a  strong  one,  and  students  and  those  deciding  to  take  their  college  course  at  the 
Polytechnic  will  have  superior  advantages.       x&fe-- 

'  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART:  Much  time  is  given  to  reading,  public  speaking, 
and  dramatic  art  at  the  Polytechnic.  Those  who  wish  may  spend  their  whole  time  in  this 
department. 

MUSIC:  The  Polytechnic  maintains  a  conservatory  of  music.  The  teachers  in  charge 
rank  with  the  best  in  the  country.  During  the  coming  year  a  special  building  is  to  he 
erected  to  accommodate  this  department,  and  it  is  to  he  made  the  leading  conservatory  of 
music  in  the  Northwest. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HOME  FARM  SCHOOL:  The  Polytechnic  is  located  on  its  own  large  irrigated 
farm,  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Billings.  The  students  live  in  comfortable,  modern 
cottages,  under  the  direct  over-sight  of  the  faculty.  The  boarding  department  is  supplied 
with  fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  milk  and  cream  from  the  model  demonstration  farm. 

STUDENT  SELF  GOVERNMENT:  The  institute  is  organized  as  a  self-governing 
state  with  the  students  as  voting  citizens.  The  laws  of  the  state  are  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  enforced  by  the  executive  officers  chosen  by  the  citizens.  This  system  of  govern- 
ment has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  is  proving  most  ideal.  All  students  soon  realize  that 
they  must  stand  well  in  their  best  behavior  if  they  are  to  stand  well  in  the.  Polytechnic 
State. 

ATHLETICS :  The  management  of  the  school  encourages  clean  athletics.  The  gym- 
nasium, athletic  field  and  track  are  all  maintained  to  encourage  athletic  sports.  Foot  ball, 
basket  ball,  base  ball,   tennis,   and  track  teams  are  maintained. 

SOCIETIES:  Tn  the  school  there  is  maintained  for  the  faculty  and  students  a  church, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  a  dramatic 
club,  and  four  literary  societies.  All  these  add  much  to  the  welfare  and  culture  of  the 
student  body. 

STUDENT  ROOM :  All  rooms  are  in  modern  cottages  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  bath,  electric  light,  and  steam  heat.  The  institution  supplies  all  bedding  except 
blankets  and  comforts. 

EXPENSES :  The  expenses  at  the  Polytechnic  are  reduced  to  the  minimum  when 
the  advantages  offered  are  considered.  Room,  board,  and  tuition  in  any  department  of  the 
school  is  $90  for  a  three  months'  term  when  paid  in  advance.  A  small  amount  is  charged 
for  laboratory  and  athletic  fees. 

A  CONCLUDING  WORD :  Tt  is  desired  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  real 
purpose  of  the  institute  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  this  annual.  The  school  was 
established  in  order  that  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Northwest  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  an  education  and  that  this  education  should  be  of  the  character  that  would 
prepare  them  to  go  into  the  home  region  ready  for  useful  citizenship.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  established  by  law.  but  as  far  as  possible  it  co-operates  with  the  public 
schools  and  state  institutions.  It  is  non-sectarian  and  not  organized  to  meet  the  interests 
of  any  one  organization,  but  it  is  distinctly  Christian  and  in  harmony  with  all  organiza- 
tions. The  Institute  centers  its  every  thought  upon  the  individual  student  and  his  future 
relations  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  to  become  a  part.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  place 
the  Institution  in  a  position  to  carry  out  its  high  purpose  and  fulfill  the  mission  intrusted 
to  it. 

For  bulletins  and  circulars  giving  outlines  of  courses  and  other  information,  address 
L.   T.   Eaton,   Educational  Director,   Polytechnic,  Montana. 
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.oe  Dry  Goods  Company 

OPPOSITE  LIBRARY,  BILLINGS,  MONTANA 

Department  Store 

Everything  Sold  at  Eastern  Prices 

WE  GIVE  YOU  IN  ADDITION 

4%  ON  WHAT  YOU  SPEND 

Agent  Pictorial  Review  Patterns 
Try  Our  Mail  Order  Department.     Catalog  Issued  Spring  and  Fall 

Cook   With  Electricity 

Safe— Clean  and  Economical 


RANGES  FOR  $12.00 

.  .  $1.00  Down  and  $1.00  per  Month  .  . 


"At  Your  Service' 

The  Montana  Power  Co. 


1 1   Broadway 
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The  Jewell  Nursery  Co. 

Montana,  Wyoming  and  Idaho  Office  10  North  27th  Street 
Bank  of  Montana  Block 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 


We  have  an  office  in  Billings,  Montana,  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  our  extensive  business  in 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  We  invite  you  and 
your  friends  to  call  on  our  local  representatives  be- 
for  you  place  your  order  for  nursery  stock  with  any- 
one in  the  line  of  hardy  Northern  grown  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  and  ornamental  nursery  stock.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  landscape  gardening.  Prices 
reasonable. 

Remember  we  are  the  oldest  nursery  in  the 
northwest,  established  in  1868;  have  been  doing 
business  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Idaho  for  the 
past  25  years.  One  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  Amer- 
ica (1500.)  Have  over  7500  satisfied  customers  in 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  and  ask  for  your 
business. 

Remember  when  you  are  in  Billings  call  and  see 
us  and  we  will  quote  you  prices  on  the  very  best 
Northern  Grown  Nursery  stock.  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY. 

Home  office,  Lake  City,  Minnesota. 
Montana,   Wyoming,   and  Idaho   office,    10  North 
27th  St.,  in  Bank  of  Montana  Block,  Billings,  Mont, 

HUGH  I).  PAGE,  Manager. 
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Graduating  Pictures 
Should  Show 

QUALITY^^z 


Our  Platinum  Portraits  Show 
Your  Taste  for  True  Quality 

MODERATE  PRICES 
QUALITY  WORK 


THROSSEL  Studio 

Chicago  Building 


POL  Ytely  Speaking 

We  are  exclusive  agents  for 

Ensign  Cameras 

$6.50  to  $25.00 

Ansco  Cameras 

$2.00  to  $55.00 

A  nsco  Films  and  Supplies 

Edison  non-changeable  diamond 
needle  disc 


PHONOGRAPH 


Let  us  do  your  developing  and  printing 
Expert  in  charge  of  this  department 

Red  Cross  Drug  Store 


"THE  KITCHEN" 

Many  are  the  traditions  of  the  garret  and  old  chest,  but  the  place  where  our  daily 
bread  comes  from  is  really  the  famous  part  of   man's    habitation. 

There  is  brewed  the  fate  of  the  nations  in  the  form  of  certain  mixtures  by  which 
the  nation  is  remembered — Lentils,  Saner  Kraut,  (H)am  and  Eggs,  Boston  Baked  Beans,  etc. 

The  kitchens  of  our  ancestors  furnish  us  with  an  idea  as  to  their  physical  character- 
istics, number  of  pounds  pressure  that  their  stomach  could  stand,  kind  of  food  and  the 
amount   of   ignorance   used    in   preparing   and  consuming  it. 

A  modern  kitchen  is  presided  over  by  a  being  so  constructed  that  he  may  give  short 
notice  of  absence  and  act  upon  it  immediately,  to  the  detriment  of  his  employers  any 
number  of  times,  but  still  be  welcome  at  the  next  door,  as  he  conveys  many  choice  bits 
of  gossip  from  one  man's  table  to  another's.  This  being  is  called  a  cook  and  is  in  direct 
alliance  with  the  doctor  and  dyspepsia  tablets. 

Cooks  are  of  various  ages,  sexes  and  nationalities.  A  cook  is  more  feared  by  many 
than  death,  especially  those  who  happen  to  belong  to  the  class  termed  women — they  wield 
a  despotic  rolling  pin  to  a  good  purpose.  To  a  person  who  has  incurred  the  dislike  of  a 
cook,  death  is  a  relief  from  his  sufferings.  No  man  dares  to  sit  in  the  cook's  corner, 
even  though  the  steam  plant  be  frozen  fast  to  the  boiler.  A  kitchen  is  well  heated  in 
proportion  as  the  presiding  member  becomes  expert  in  dodging  the  fuel  trust ;  consequently 
he  knows  how  to  substitute  wood,  corn  cobs,  old  shoes,  paper  and  other  by-products  of  civ- 
ilization for  the  union-made  coal  which  is  so  popular  for  the  production  of  heat.  Much 
food  is  also  partly  cremated  by  inexperienced  cooks,  but  this  is  not  economical  and  is 
often  the  cause  of  a  sad  termination  of  a  honeymoon. 

The  kitchen  often  produces  biscuits  fit  for  billiard-balls,  also  a  substance  called  the  "staff 
of  life,"  but  more  comment  is  called  forth  by  it  than  was  ever  aroused  by  the  efforts  of 
the   Associated   Press.     The  kitchen   is   supposed    to    have    three    eruptions    of    a    volcanic 
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LIMOUSINE  TAXI  &TOUR- 

1NG   CARS  SERVICE 


MUTUAL    I  4  2  A       PHONES:       BELL   278 
SALESROOM:    223    BROADWAY 

DISTRIBUTORS   OF 

TODD-BEAVER 
COMPANY 

STUDEBAKER  AUTOMOBILES 
AND  SUPPLIES 

for  eastern   montana 

Billings.  Montana 


This  space  donated 
by  a  Friend 


Perfection  in   Eye-Glasses 

—  is  only  possible  where  perfect  methods  are  employed  — 
At  our  shop  a  thorough  examination  of  your  eyes,  by  an 
experienced  man,  a  careful  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
mounting—  the  grinding  of  the  lens,  right  here  to  meet 
your  individual  eye  requirements  give  you  every  assurance 
of  "eye-glass  perfection"  and  we  guarantee  complete> 
lasting  satisfaction. 

A.  C.  HOOSE,  Optician 


2818    1st  Avenue  North 


ENTERPRISE  CASH  GROCERY 


STAPLE  AND  FANCY 

GROCERIES 


JOHN  ERICKSON,  .  .  Proprietor 

AUTOMATIC  PHONE  1413  2813  FIRST  AVE.  NORTH 


■OFF  FOR  THE  INSTITUTE" 
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Montana  Water 
Company 


i 


Bell  Phone  22       ....      Mutual  Phone  1022 

No.  9  North  28th  Street 


The 

XXth  Century  Sewing 

Machine 

Noiseless  and  Light  Running 


This  is  absolutely  the  lightest 
running  lock  stitch,  rotary  motion 
sewing  machine  ever  made  .  .  . 

Liberal  allowance  for  old  machines 
in  exchange  for  a  Singer 


Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

2813  First  Ave.  N./ Billings,  Montana 


nature  in  the  course  of  a  day — Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Supper.  We  have  shavings  and 
library  paste  for  Breakfast,  a  dish  for  Dinner  which  has  no  key  to  its  family  secret  but  is 
named  hash.     Supper  reveals  another  culinary  triumph  in  the  form  of  prunes. 

Occasionally  the  eating"  room  is  decorated  and  the  cook  takes  a  vacation,  while  a  meal 
is  served  that  never  saw  a  kitchen  and  is  made  up  of  after-dinner  toasts  and  tooth  picks. 
This  is  a  Ban(d)  quit. 


"Did   you   ever  make   any  money  backing  horses,  Rollins?" 
"Yes,  I  made  two  hundred  and  fifty  once." 
"How  did  you  do   it?" 

"I  backed  a  team  into  the  irrigation  ditch  and  then  sued  the  company  for  neglect 
of  safety  appliances." 

Barnyard  Scene :  Mudd  and  Harpole  trying  to  throw  a  big  steer  with  a  trunk  rope. 
The  steer  is  on  his  knees  and  Mudd  offers  to  bull-dog  him  if  Harpole  holds  the  rope. 
Mudd  gets  hold  of  the  horns  at  the  same  time  the  steer  jumps  to  his  feet  with  a  snort. 
Mudd  turns  a  handspring  over  a  wheelbarrow  and  finds  himself  running  before  he  lights. 
Harpole  makes  an  ascension  on  a  wagon  wheel. 

Mr.  Roman  Erb  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  embrace  Mother  Earth,  while 
near  the  girls'  dormitory  one  fine  evening  in  January,  but  evidently  got  the  cold  shoulder, 
as  the  skin  came  off  his  chin  in  spots. 

Mr.    Shaver  to  Kildahl :     "Earl,  did  you  have  those  poor  sentences  on   paper?" 
Earl:     "No,  sir." 

Mr.   Shaver:     "It  was  a  good  thing  I  sent  vou  to  the  board  then,  wasn't  it?" 
Earl:     "Yes,  sir." 
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Billings  Bakery  <™£  Fancy  Grocery 

602  North  Twenty-fifth  Street     :  :     Schweers  Bros.,  Proprietors 


THE  YOUNG  WIFE 

and  her  baling  is  an  old  joke!  But 
even  to  the  man})  wives  who  are  good 
bakers,  we  say,  why  bother?  Buy  your 
bake-stuffs  of  us;  you'll  find  it  cheaper, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  character  of  our 
bread,  rolls,  cakes,  pies,  etc.  HE  can 
not  find  fault  with  anything  you  get  from 
us — that's  sure. 

Give  us  a  trial  order  today. 


a 


NORTH  POLE"  AND  "MOTHER'S  BREAD 

MAKE  HUNGRY  HUSBANDS  HAPPY 


)9 


YELLOWSTONE  MEAT  MARKET 

WM.  ROBERTS,  Proprietor 


fRESH  and  SALT  MEATS 
FISH  and  POULTY 


Bell  Phone  535  Blk. 


Mutual  Phone  1341 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

THE  ARTIST'S  CONFESSION 

"It  was  on  a  bleak  November 
That  I  slew  them  remember; 

As  I  caught  them  unawares 
Drinking  tea  in  rocking  chairs. ' 


He  Talked  Them  to  Death 

'WHAT  ART  REALLY  IS" 

The  NEw  ART  STUDIO 

Solicits  Your  Patronage 

2809  Montana  Avenue  Opposite  Library 


Kline  to  Nelson:  "Can't  yon  sit  down  on  your  chair,  you  will  fall  and  break  your 
head  some  day." 

Nelson:     "Aw!     Nothing  would  come  from  it." 

Chairman  of  the  Poly  Jury:     "You  Honor,    we   find   the   gentlemen   who   broke   Law 

7.  not  guilty." 

Barnes  says :  "It  is  a  blessing  that  supper  comes  late  in  the  day  when  we  are  sleepy 
and  can't  eat  much." 

Mr.  Weeman  (at  the  girls'  dormitory)  :  "You  are  sure  Miss  Lofgreen  is  out,  are 
you?" 

Matron:     "Wait  a  minute  and  I  will  ask  her  if  that  is  what  she  said  to  tell  you." 

Thurston  and  White  were  in  town  at  5  :30  p.  m.  and  happened  to  think  of  the  time 
limit   for   being  off   the   campus,    which   closes  at  6:00  p.  m. : 

"Four  miles  to  walk  and  only  a  half  hour  in  which  to  do  it,"  said  White,  starting 
to  run. 

"Oh,   don't  worry,"   said  Thurston,   "it's  only  two  miles   apiece." 

McCarty :  "If  I  knew  the  time  and  place  of  my  death  I  would  be  as  far  from  that 
place  at  the  time  as  I  possibly  could." 

Holt  at  Bozeman:  "Guess  I'll  lengthen  my  life  by  waiting  till  I  get  home  to  put 
my  underwear  on,  since  I  only  have  five  minutes  in  which  to  catch  the  train." 

Miss  Brown  (in  Domestic  Science  Class)  :  "I  can  write  my  name  in  the  dust  on  the 
piano." 

Students:     "That's  more  than  we  can  do;  there's  nothing  like  education." 
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Mr.  Emerson  attempts  to  lead  singing,  result  was  that  his  month  attracted  Mrs. 
Shaver's  song  hook  and  stopped  the  noise  short. 

The  girls'  basketball  team  provoked  a  series  of  yowls  and  yelps  from  the  interior  of 
the  Gym.  The  door  opens  and  what  do  yon  suppose  came  out? — "The  girls,  of  course." 
No.  a  perambulating  pup  was  seen  vanishing  around  the  corner  of  the  building  with  a 
cat  for  a  close  second,  also  remarks  about  those  "horrid  boys"  were  forthcoming  from  the 
inside. 

Johnson:     "Got   a   pin,    Walker?     There's  a  sliver  under  my  finger  nail." 
Walker:     "Von   must   have   been   scratching  your  head." 

Hart:     "What  makes  your  legs  so  short,  Young?" 

Douglas:  "I  stopped  too  suddenly  in  my  travels  once.  That  time  I  got  soared  and 
walked  off  the  rim  rock." 

During  the  Inaugural  Ceremonies  Cleo  tried  to  solve  the  Mexican  problem  by  the 
annihilation  process.  She  spied  the  Mexican  Hairless  belonging  to  Senator  Camp,  and 
the  first  theory  advanced  by  her  doggish  brain  was  annexation,  but  conditions  were  un- 
favorable to  the  permanent  benefits  of  such  a  course. 

Mexico's  representative  met  the  fate  of  Jonah  for  the  space  of  three  seconds,  then  Cleo 
spat   the  terrorized  canine  out  under  the  chair  of  the  newly  inaugurated  Chief  Justice. 

The  assembly  were  singing  "America"  at  the  time,  and  to  that  tune  the  two  made 
many  revolutions  around  the  chair,  a  revolution  was  also  started  among  the  heads  of  the 
spectators  towards  the  spot  whence  the  prolonged  howl  was  arising.     Yip!  Yap!  Yip! 

Order  was  restored  by  the  State's  Marshal  removing  the  Troublesome  Insurrectos. 

Mauser:     "What  did  you  have  for  breakfast?" 
Studebaker :     "Nothing  but  the   cold   facts  warmed  over." 

Dr.    Walker:     "I   have  been  chosen   to   look  after  the  health  of  the  King  of  England." 
Harrison:     "God  save  the  King." 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  bum  and  an  idiot? 
Answer — The  first  has  non  cents,  the  latter  has  nonsense. 

Polyite  in  the  city  sees  a  sign,  "Shoes  Shined  Inside."  Tinning  to  his  companion: 
"Well,  what  dudes  these  city  sports  must  be!  The  idea  of  having  shoes  shined  on  the  in- 
side, we  only  shine  the  outside  at  the  Poly. 

Hamor:     "They  say  weak  things  become   strong   when   united." 
Setzer :     "Why  don't  you  join  the  'Pioneers,'  then?" 

What  a  fine  building  that  is,"  said  the  photographer,  viewing  "Science  Hall :" 
"Yes,   that  is  where  we  hold  court,"   said  Kern. 

Carpenter:     "Hey,  Mace,  what  are  you  running  for?" 
Mace:     "I   am   trying   to   keep   two   fellows  from  fighting." 
Carpenter:     "Who  are  they?" 
Mace:     "Nadeau  and  I." 

Thurston  (explaining  the  "tango"):  "You  just  go  stealing  along  like  you  didn't 
have  no  bones  in  your  legs,  and  had  a  Montana  cactus  stuck  on  your  bare  heel." 

Kline:     "Well,    all    the    fools    aren't    dead  yet." 

His  wife:     "No,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.     I  never  do  look  well  in  black." 
Pole  Vaulter  to  Coach  :     "I  could  beat  that  jump  all  hollow  if  I  had  some  one  to  raise 
the  pole  for  me." 
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mi 


$15 

Men's  All  Wool  Suits 
at  the  Popular  Store 


ONE  PRICE  TO  ALL 

OUR  HABIT 


THE 

POPULAR  STORE 

Billings,  Montana 


Place  Your  order 
Window  Screens 
Now!--before  the 
Rush 


Cardell-Ridge  Lumber  Co. 

FOURTH  AND  BROADWAY 

Mutual  1350  -  Phone  -  Bell  301 


McDowell  Bros 


Fine  Stationery 
Engraving 

Both  Cards  and  Commencement 
Programmes 


We  have  a  very  extensive  line  of 

Gift  Books 

Suitable  for  Commencement 


Hail!   Hail!     The  Gang  Comes   Here! 

Metropolitan  Barber 
. . . Shop . . . 

7-Chairs-7 

"THERE  IS  A  REASON" 

Rothrock  &  Kolb 


Auto  Phone  1237 


Bell  Phone  607 


Billings  Greenhouse  Co. 

jflortsts 

507-23  No.  29th  Street 

P.  O.  Box  266  Billings,  Montana 

LET  US  BE  YOUR  FLORIST 
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The  Sun  Shines 

and  the 

Clouds  Cast  Shadows 

but  the 

GAZETTE  and 
JOURNAL 

Gives 

Bright  Light 

on  all 

Subjects 

Continuously 

Incidentally  also  all  kinds  of  Commercial  Printing 

The  Gazette  Printing  Company 

Billings        -:-         Montana 


Bean:  "Say,  Thien,  what  did  you  do  with  that  gold  mine  you  had  in  the  Clark's 
Fork  country?" 

Thien:     "I  traded  it  for  a  'Lyceum  Course  ticket." 

Bean:     "You   do   have   some   financial   ability  left,  don't  you?" 

Do  you  know — ■ 

That  if  you  take  long  steps  your  shoes  will  last  longer. 

That  you  are   not  the  whole  cheese. 

That  the  wisest  are  not  highly  educated 

That  you  have  a  bone  in  your  head. 

That  two  and  two  makes  five. 

That  green  is  the  natural  color  of  all  yomg  Beans. 

That  some  Pickles  are  sweet. 

That  the  world  was  not  conquered  in  a  clay. 

That  the  toe  Holt  is  not  pleasant. 

That  late  to  bed,   and  early  to   rise,   makes  a  man  sleepy  with  heavy  eyes. 

That   idleness   will   kill   time   quicker   thru  occupation. 

That  a  Beall  rings  his  tongue  is  despair. 

That  "All  Fools  Day"  is  coming. 

That  electricity  is  created  by  friction,  there's  where  the  rub  comes  in. 

Sweetzer's  latest  fad  is  Hypnotism.  The  methd  of  procedure  used  by  him  is  to  at- 
tract the  victim's  attention  by  contortions  of  the  fingers,  then,  just  before  he  begins  to 
realize  that  he  is  sold,  give  him  a  smart  slap  on  the  face  and  say,  "Wake  up,  kid." 

Dr.  Spurgeon  says:  "When  we  read  St.  Paul's  Gospel,  we  feel  that  we  are  only  a 
step  below  the  angels."  Half  an  hour  with  "Darwin"  leaves  us  convinced  that  we  are 
nothing   but   monkeys    with    their   tails    rubbed  off. 
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The  Best  Insurance   in   the 
Best  Companies 


^ 


W.  P.  Matheson 

205-6  Stapleton  Bldg. 
Billings,  -:-  Montana 


^% 


"The   Leading  Insurance  Agency 
in  Eastern  Montana" 


Bank  of  Billings 

Capital  $50,000.00 


Billings, 


Montana 


Gz 


:D 


Solicits  your  Business.  Will  open 
an  account  for  any  amount. 


-\) 


The    Bank    of   Personal    Service 


C.  L.  WILCOX,  President 


J.  H.  McELROY,  Sec,  Manager 


McELROY 

Plumbing  &  Engineering  Company 

SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES 

Plumbing,  Hot  Water  and  Steam  Heating 

House  Wiring  and  General  Electrical  Construction 

CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Sidewalks,  Curbs  Basement  Walls,  Etc. 


Unsurpassed  Workmanship  Guaranteed  Goods 

PRICES  REASONABLE 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

HIGHLAND  PARK 

This  is  in  the  Poly  Neighborhood,  that's 
what  make  it  so  good,  a  look  will  con- 
vince you  that  this  is  the  right  locality 

$10.00  per  Month  the  required  payment 

Prices  Advance  $25.00  per  Lot  May  1st. 


Brockway  Real  Estate  Co. 


12  N.  27th  Street 


"  'Polyticks,'  "  said  Sturtevant,  "are  a  sport  originating  from  the  desire  of  a  guide  by 
human  begins.  Modern  politics  are  subject  to  improvement  only  through  graft  (ing). 
Grafting  is  a  simple  process   for  the  experienced  political  horticulturist." 

The  first  step  in  the  operation  is  to  make  a  stump  s (peach).  Then  you  take  a  voter 
or  two,  and  several  scions  of  pure  Havana,  and  have  the  voter  place  the  scions  between  his 
lips  care  being  taken  to  cut  a  thin  slice  off  the  stem  end ;  next  give  the  voter  a  match 
which  he  may  apply  to  the  blossom  end  of  the  Havana  twig.  This  will  give  the  fruit 
produced  a  fine  flavor.  After  this  you  search  for  the  split  in  the  old  parties.  When  this 
has  been  found,  you  conceal  yourself  in  the  crevice  caused  by  the  split.  Then  you  bind 
the  wound  over  with  red  tape  a  few  days  before  election. 

The  most  important  time  in  the  life  of  a  grafter  is  at  the  "Polls."  There  is  need  of 
the  utmost  coaxing  on  the  part  of  the  politician  to  prevent  landslides  which  might  affect 
the  right  "Pol(l)e."  The  chief  danger  in  lanslides  is  that  they  are  apt  to  leave  the  roots 
of  the  graft  exposed  to  the  withering  glare  of  "Public  Opinion." 

If  the  Polls  are  passed  successfully,  the  graft  is  at  once  eligible  to  the  name  of  a  plum. 
Although  some  of  the  plums  will  not  attain  a  large  size  at  first,  by  careful  management 
they  often  grow  to  the  size  of  a  common  pumpkin.  Lobbying  is  most  safely  accomplished 
by  the  voter  at  the  time  of  a  legislative  session. 

Grafts  are  sometimes  affected  by  certain  diseases;  the  most  common  form  of  disease 
known  in  the  form  of  a  parasite  (Investigation  Committees).  The  ailment  is  most  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  a  preparation  known  as  (Government  Whitewash).  Further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  United  States  Committee  of  Investi- 
gations into  public  affairs. 

Dialogue  on  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  parlor:  "Agnes,"- says  Maude,  "would  a  long  stock- 
ing hold  all  you  want  for  Christmas?" 

Agnes:     "No,  but  a  pair  of  socks  would." 
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"Come  On,  Fellows,  Let's  Go  Over  to  EDY'S" 

"All  Right,  Come  On" 

ICE  CREAM         CANDIES  SODAS 

LIGHT  LUNCHES 

Just  the  place  to  spend  a  few  refreshing  minutes.      Front  and  rear  entrance. 
Quality  of  confections,  etc.,  its  own  recommendation. 


Ask  "TED"  For  It=^=o 

vv-'>  \ 

^Everything  in  baseball,  tennis  and  fishing  tackle,  supplies,  Bicycles,  Motorcycle 
Supplies.     Repair  work  promptly  attended  to  in  fully  equipped  repair  shop. 


CALL  AND  SEE  US 

BEHRENDT  BROS. 

24  N.  29th  St.  Billings 


We  Have  It 

"MOUNT  VIEW" 

Offers  You  the  Best  Location 

for  a  Beautiful  Suburban  Home 

to  be  Found  in  the  Vicinity  of 

Billings. 

W.  B.  GEORGE  &  SONS 

Billings,     Montana 
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ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THE  MANY 


who  intend  to  settle  down  in  a  year  or  two  and 
begin  to  save  money?  Consider  how  much  you 
will  be  ahead  in  that  year  or  two  if  you  begin  to 
make  your  savings  deposits  NOW ! ! 

Those   who    "intend   to    begin  saving   in  a  year  or  two" — they 

mostly  never  do  it. 

The  time   when   they  are   going  to  begin  is  like  tomorrow — it 

never  comes. 

This  bank  invites  you  to  start  your  savings  account  NOW,  with 

a  deposit  of  ONE  DOLLAR  or  as  much  as  you  can. 


BILLINGS    STATE    BANK 


22  BROADWAY 


BILLINGS,  MONTANA 


SOULE'S 

J  14  North  Broadway 

Direct  Attention  to  Their 
Exhibits  of 

Gowns,  Wraps, 
Blouses,  Coats, 
Suits,  Millinery 


Dependable  Goods  at  Sensible  Prices 


"MI/LT/ffNAPJf 

M  Reproduces  perfect  Typewritten  fetters  m 
Mrapid/y  in  quantifies  at  reasonable  prices  M 

ffAff/?Yff.3U/?BAN/C 

Public  Stenoorapher      Multiorapming 
3„                  Accounting                mutual 

"aasr  billings,  mont.    -« 

The  Viavi  System  of  Treatment 


Its  Basic  Principle:  A  natural 
system  of  treatment  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

A  specialty  for  rheumatism  and 
chronic  disorders. 


Room  25  Belknap  Block         Mrs.  Q   fl   LeFcVre,  Mgr. 
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Your  Collars  are  Easy  to  Wear 

When  Laundered  by  the  BILLINGS  LAUNDRY  CO.  We 
Have  the  only  machine  of  the  kind  in  Eastern  Montana. 

A  steam-heated  collar  ironer  connot  scorch. 

It  leaves  the  goods  much  more  pliable. 

With  our  seam  dampener  it  is  impossible  to  crack  a  collar. 

The  folded  seam  is  smooth  and  even,  and  the  collar  sets  snug  in 
front,  and  fits  properly  without  binding.  Our  shaper  assures  the 
perfectness  of  each  one  of  these  points. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  BUSINESS 

BILLINGS  LAUNDRY  CO. 

Phones:    Auto.  1 006,  Bell  1 00 


Mrs.  Eaton  (calling  the  roll):     "And  Mr.   Hogan,  why  were  you  absent  yesterday?" 
Hogan :     "Because  I  wasn't  here." 

During  a  trial  for  a  serious  offense  against  the  Polytechnic  State,  the  attorney  for 
the  defense.  Mr.  Guiler.  finding  his  side  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  evidence,  turned 
on  a  pathetic  shower  of  tears  when  he  had  just  started  his  plea.  Barnes  was  observed  tak- 
ing off  his  shoes.  Upon  being  asked  what  he  was  doing  it  for,  he  answered :  "I  am  just 
getting  ready  to  wade  out.  Bill  has  the  tears  turned  on  and  has  just  started,  what  will 
it  be  when  he  gets  the  rest  of  them  started." 

An  American  Eagle  was  discovered  near  the  barns  by  a  Poly  Pioneer  last  fall. 

An  amusing  situation  came  up  at  the  Polytechnic  at  the  time  the  big  bald  Eagle  was 
presented  to  the  school  in  the  name  of  the  Eagle  Literary  Society.  The  Financial  Direc- 
tor was  in  the  midst  of  his  dedicatory  speech  and  had  just  finished  a  story  in  which  the 
eagle  carried  of  the  glory,  stating  with  pride  that  he  was  a  member  of  that  cultured  order, 
"The  American  Eagles  of  the  Polytechnic,"  when  some  one  from  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing shouted,  so  as  to  be  plainly  heard  by  the  audience,  "Oh!  You  Stuffed  Eagle."  The 
remark  caused  the  audience  to  applaud  the  unseen  speaker,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
holder  of  the  floor,  who  waited  for  his  share  of  the  recognition,  then  remarked  that  it  was 
discouraging  to  have  thought  up  a  funny  story,  and  then  have  the  audience  laugh  at  an- 
other person's  remark.     This  closed  the  speech   rather  abruptly. 

A  Poly  student  happened  to  come  from  a  town  that  had  passed  the  boom  stage.  On 
his   arrival   at   the   Institute,   he   met   a   former  resident  of  the  town. 

"Well,  how  is  'Hinky  Dink?'  "  said  the  former  resident. 

Newcomer :  "Oh !  It's  an  awful  place  now.  You  know  Hengrab,  he  dropped  dead 
on    the   postoffice    steps    Saturday   evening   and  they  didn't  find  his  body  till  Wednesday." 
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Custer  Hardware 
Company 

Complete  Line 
of  Hardware 

With  Prices 
Right 


Cor.  29th  &  Mont.  Ave. 


OUR  STORE  IS  the 

Only  Store  in  the  City 
Where  You  can  get 

The  Sophomore  Young  Men's  Suits 
The  Adlers  Finest  Dress  Gloves 
The  Elgin  Shirts  and  all  the 
very  most  up-to-date  Tog- 
gery Shown  Today 


PARMER  BROTNERS 

The  Big  Busy  Store-2809  Mont.  Ave. 


Vicars  Bros. 


Reliable 
Druggists 


BILLINGS     :    :     :     MONTANA 
2820  First  Avenue  North 


BILLINGS  BOOK 
BINDERY 


2812  First  Avenue  North 
Next  to  No.  1  Fire  Station 


GENERAL  BOOK  BINDING 

Manufacture 

Loose  Leaf  Sheets  and  Devices 

Ruling  to  Order 

Steel  Dye  and  Copper  Plate  Printing 

Rubber  Stamps  Made  on 
Short   Notice 

Stationery — Loose  Leaf  and  Bound 


We  Do  It  RIGHT  In  Our  PLANT 
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THE  POLY 


Eiker  was  sent  to  the  garden  by  some  of  the  ladies  to  get  a  summer  squash.  After 
an  absence  of  half  an  hour,  he  returned  with  some  long,  slender  objects  that  turned  out 
to  be  some  of  Dyer's  White  Cucumbers.  Needless  to  say  that  Eiker,  not  the  squashes,  was 
roasted  that  day. 

A  woman  may  be  as  young  as  she  says  that  she  is,  but  she  does  not  always  look 
the  part. 

Florence    Cravath    (coming    from    English    Literature):     "My!      1    just    love    Lowell." 
Ruth   Slayton    (the   day  before   Thanksgiving):     "Girls,    everybody's    gone    home    for 
Thanksgiving." 

Nellie  EL:     "Who  all.   Ruth?" 
Ruth:     "Well,  Richard,  and — and — " 

Miss  Packard:  "I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  doctor  for  a  week  when  I  was  in  Chicago 
last  summer." 


ON    LAVIXA    BASBETBALL    TRIP: 

Rich   views   tunnel   scenery   from   rear  of  train. 

Loving:  Some  one  get  me  a  drink,  Fm  so  hungry  1  don't  know  where  I'm  going 
to  sleep. 

Air.    Slayton    to    Miss    Ruggles :     "Sorry    to  disturb  you  folks  so  much." 

Mr.  Slayton  to  Art  (after  playing  "When  I  Walk  With  Billie,"  on  the  phonograph): 
"Have  you  any  more  like  that?" 

Art:     "Like  which?" 

Mr.  Slayton:  "Like  these  you  have  been  playing.  I  believe  you  had  better  let  Rich 
select  them  after  this." 

Waitress  to  Holt  (referring  to  Mr.  Shaver)  :  "Does  the  other  boy  want  eggs  for 
supper,  too?" 

Customer:      "Say.    prop,   this   milk    is    sour." 

Prop :     "I  suppose  it  came  from  a  sour  cow." 

Rich  and  Art  fail  to  appear  at  bed  time. 

Cy  and  Johnson  each  make  basket  by  mistake. 

Johnson  makes  flying  tackle  and  gets  two-by-four. 

Erb  throws  spectator's  hat  in  basket  during  game. 

Holt  (referring  to  a  number  on  Lecture  Course)  :  "We  can't  have  a  game  that  night 
because   Buffalo   Bill  has  his  show  at  that  time." 


Man  comes  into  this  world  without  his  consent  and  leaves  it  against  his  will.  During 
his  stay  on  earth  his  time  is  spent  in  one  continuous  round  of  contraries  and  misunderstand- 
ings. In  his  infancy  he  is  an  angel;  in  his  boyhood  he  is  an  imp;  in  his  manhood  he  is 
everything  from  a  buzzard  up.  In  his  duties  he  is  a  fool;  if  he  raises  a  family  he  is  a 
chump,  if  he  raises  a  check  he  is  a  thief,  and  the  law  raises  prison  bars  with  him.  If  he's 
a  poor  man,  he's  a  poor  manager,  and  has  no  sense:  if  he  is  rich,  he  is  dishonest,  but  con- 
sidered smart;  if  he  is  in  politics,  he  is  a  grafter  and  a  crook;  if  he  is  out  of  politics,  you 
can't  place  him,  he  is  an  undesirable  citizen.  If  he  donates  to  foreign  missions,  he  does  it 
for  show,  if  he  doesn't  he's  a  tightwad.  When  he  first  comes  into  the  world,  everybody 
wants  to  kiss  him.  before  he  goes  out,  everybody  wants  to  kick  him.  If  he  dies  young, 
there  was  a  great  future  ahead  of  him,  if  he  lives  to  a  ripe  old  age,  he  is  in  the  way  and  only 
living  to  save  funeral  expenses.     Life  is  a  funny  proposition  after  all. 
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LEO  J.  DALY 


FORMERLY 


F  J.  HA  VELICK 

Northern  Hotel  Bldg.  Billings 

Men 's   Furnishing    Goods 

Knox  Hats,  Stetson  Hats 

Stein-Block  Clothes 


THE  BACHELORS'  CLUB. 

All  persons  interested  in  THE  BACHELORS'  CLUB  will  meet  at  2:00  P.   M.   Sun- 
day, March  22,  1914,  in  the  English  Room. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Section    I.     The   officers   of   this    Club    shall  be  a  President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treas- 
urer. 

Section    II.     All   members   must    be   those    who   are    not    fortunate    enough    to    have   a 
lady  love. 

Section    III.     The   membership    fee    shall  be  two  bits. 

Section  IV.     All  members  must  go   to  the  Girls'  Dormitory  every  night  a  public  meet- 
ing is  held  and  come  back  alone. 

Section  V.     Any  member  who  does  not  come  back  alone  shall  be  kicked  out  of  the  Club 
and  given  a  four  bit  feed. 

Section    VI.     Any    member    who    refuses  to  go  to  the  Girls'  Dormitory  must  pay  a  fine 
of  two  bits. 

RUSSELL  BEAN, 

President. 


Mr.  B.  and  Miss  C.   (Discussing  dime  novels)  : 

Mr.  B. — "Everybody  wants  either  to  go  crazy  or  die  as  soon  as  possible  in  these  days." 
Miss  C. — "Well,   why  don't  you  go  crazy  then?     I  should  think  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  you." 

Mr.  B. — "I  can't,  there's  too  much  com])  tition  close  at  hand." 


Mr.  Stocker  believes  that  to  be  on  the  safe   side  at   the   Poly,   it   is   wise  to   swallow   a 
mousetrap  at  the  first  of  the  year.     He  knows 
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Billings  Dye  House 

The  largest  and  up-to-date,  fire  proof 
plant  in  the  City 

Expert  Gleaners  and  Dyers 

Our  Wagons  Call  for  and  Deliver 


North  Thirtieth  Street  Billings,  Montana 


The  Living  Picture 


Is  our  idea  of  a  successful  portrait.  This 
means  a  study  of  the  character  and  mood 
of  the  sitter-— as  Well  as  of  salient  features 
and  the  facilities  for   interpreting   them. 

If  this  is  your  idea  of  a  portrait, 
you  will  appreciate  our  worl^. 


The  E^lund  Studio 


321  Stapleton  Blk- 
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QUALITY-SERVICE 
PRICE 

That's  what  you  get  if  you 
buy  from  the 

CHASE   LIMBER   CO. 

You  have  the  Money,  We 
have  the  Goods.   Let's  Trade 
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Bell  141 


H.  P.  PERKINS,  Mgr. 


McNUTT'S  GROCERY 

"GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT" 
fOR 

QUALITY 

YOUR  SATISFACTION  MEANS  OUR 

SUCCESS 

Both  Phone         R.  J.  McNUTT  Jr.,  Prop. 


PICTURE  DAY. 

The  request  was  to  mention  picture-day,  and  to  make  it  short.  Of  course,  that  is  rather 
difficult,  for  days  generally  average  the  same  length,  and  to  some  holding  their  faces  im- 
movable for  such  lengths  of  time,  made  the  day  seem  interminable. 

We  first  met  the  picture-man  at  the  Rim  Rocks.  Here  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
get  everyone,  except  those  who  insisted  on  standing  behind  Mr.  Lukenbill.  These  pictures 
were  a  fair  success.  Of  course,  some  of  us  couldn't  expect  to  look  natural  for  we  had 
neglected  to  take  a  lunch  with  us. 

Various  groups  were  taken  in  Science  Hall,  the  music  students,  the  chorus  class,  vari- 
ous academic  and  business  classes.  In  the  girls'  Hall  the  greatest  difficulty  was  encoun- 
tered in  finding  the  most  comfortable  and  neat  room  for  a  model,  all  being  on  an  equal 
basis  of  immaculateness.  No  room  was  decided  on  as  especially  representative,  therefore 
we  hope  to  have  a  view  of  each  and  every  apartment. 

In  Science  Hall,  law  was  suspended  and  we  congregated  and  congregated.  The 
whole  Poly  family  in  the  halls  and  on  the  stairs  assembled.  We  are  glad  the  picture-man 
couldn't  get  a  'view  of  the   noise, — his  camera  wasn't  large  enough  F.  C. 


We  guess  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  believe  in  leap  year,   does  he? 

Miss  (on  entering  class-room  to  take  examination  in  psychology  and  noting  that 

exam   is  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Johnson)      "H'm.   I   see  my  fate." 
Mr.  Johnson — "Oh,  no!     I'm  not  your  fate." 

"Will  you  please  explain  the  difference  between  love  and  friendship?" 
"There   is   no  definite  line  of  demarcation,  that  I  can  see." 
"Well,  you're  my  friend,  aren't  you?" 

Miss — "Special  peculiarity — taking  off  her  glasses  to  laugh." 
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"Here  is  the  Answer;"  in 

Webster's  New  International 

Even  aa  you  read  this  publication  you  likely  question  the  meaning  of  some  new  word.  A  friend  asks: 
"What  is  White  Coal?"  You  seek  the  location  cf  the  Levant  or  the  pronunciation  cijujutsu.  "Who  was  Becky 
Sharp?  Is  Hongkong  a  city  or  an  island?  etc.    This  New  Creation  answers  all  kinds  of  Questions  with  final  authority. 
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Edition: 
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pensive imported 
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Webster  in  a  form  so 
light  and  so  convenient 
to  use!  One  half  the 
thickness  and  weight 
of  the  Regular  Edition. 
Weight  only  7  lbs.  Size 
12%  x  9^x2^  inches. 


The  Merriam  Webster 


=j   The  only  dictionary  with  the  new  divided  page, — characterized  as  "A  Stroke  of  Genius." 

WRITE  for  specimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc.    FREE  set  of  pocket  maps  if  you  name  this  publication. 

|  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
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Wanted:     Someone  to  carry  letters  to  and    from   the   girls'    dormitory,   at   any  and   all 
:ours:  must  not  object  to  frequency  of  length  of  epistles.  Ralph  Setser. 
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A  STUDENTS'  ROOM 


MA  THEM  A  TICS  AND  SCIENCE 

Continued  from  Page  Twenty-two 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  its  every  student  the  ruidments 
of  this   subject.      Vet   it   offers   the   opportunity   of   advancement   to    the   highest   branches. 

Among'  the  primary  branches  which  are  under  the  competent  management  of  Miss 
Johnson,  are :  Elementary,  Commercial,  and  Advanced  Arithmetic,  while  the  higher  mathe- 
matics are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer,  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Kline. 

Two  of  the  next  most  important  sciences  which  have  an  historical  record  of  nearly 
equal  rank  are  Physics  and  Chemistry,  also  taught  by  Mr.  Dyer.  Physics  and  physical 
apparatus  were  little  known  to  the  ancients,  and  only  a  few  instruments  were  available  for 
scientific  observations.  Archimedes  was  the  first  mathematician  worthy  of  mention,  as 
he  dicovered  the  law  of  leverage  and  a  few  hydrostatic  principles. 

The  seventeenth  century  marked  the  actual  start  of  physical  science.  From  this  time 
to  the  present  day  many  men  have  given  their  whole  lives  to  the  advancement  of  theories 
pertaining  to   the   physical   universe. 

Chemistry  was  known  to  some  extent  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  they  prac- 
ticed medicine,  refined  minerals,  and  formed  compounds.  But  this  science,  like  Physics,  did 
not  make  rapid  progress  until  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  now  reached  the  point  where  it  is 
most  important  of  the  sciences.  The  day  has  arrived  when  every  young  man  and  woman 
should  have  at  least  an  idea  of  both  of  these  subjects  so  he  will  be  more  capable  of 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  world  today.  — O.    C.    M. 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

Continued  from  Page  Twenty-three 

for  a  certain  amount  of  ground  and  other  practical   problems   they   will   meet  in  later   life. 
During  the  coming"  year  the  Normal  students   will   have   the   advantage   of   a   Modern 
Rural  school  which  is  to  be  built  on  the  Polytechnic    farm.      Here    they    will    be    given    an 
opportunity  to  work  out  their  ideas  in  their  own  individual  way. 

We  believe  with  Pestalozzi  that  our  pupils  should  first  come  in  contact  with  things, 
and  then  the  words  will  have  content  or  meaning  to  them.  Dr.  Montessori  also  empha- 
sizes this  fact  and  would  have  the  school  room  lined  with  cases  containing"  material  which 
will  help  the  pupil  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Through  our  Student  Government  our  Normal  pupils  are  learning  that  an  individual  is 
his  own  true  master  only  when  he  can  regulate  his  conduct  to  follow  some  rule  of  life;  that 
libertv  through  activity  must  be  the  ideal  of  discipline;  that  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  to 
suggest,  to  guide,  but  not  to  dictate. 

It  is  this  principle  of  discipline  through  freedom,  advocated  by  Dr.  Montessori, 
which  has  caused  much  of  the  criticism  on  her  method.  A  lack  of  complete  comprehen- 
sion of  this  principle  brings  chaos  rather  than  order.  She  lets  the  child  do  as  he  pleases 
because  she  first  teaches  him  to  please  to  do  right.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  true  discipline. 
Our  Normal  students  are  encouraged  in  taking  an  active  part  in  all  lines  of  social 
activity  because  they  should  be  leaders  in  the  social  life  of  their  schools  when  they  enter 
the  teaching  profession. 

We   want  to   send  out   teachers   who   will  know  what  Browning  means  when  he  says: 
Let  things  be — not  seem, 
I  counsel  rather,  do  and  no  wise  dream ; 
Earth's    young    significance  is  all  to  learn ; 
The  dead  Greek  lore  lies  buried  in  the  LTrn, 
Where   he   who   seeks  fire  finds  ashes. 


ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 

Continued  from  Page  Twenty-four 

occasional  heavy  stroke  of  the  pen  to  drive  away  the  dull  monotony  of  the  tiresome  page, 
but  the  engineer  is  the  man  of  the  hour,  the  man  who  does  things  and  who  will  continue 
to  do  things. 

Fancy  him,  if  you  will,  designing  and  building  the  great  railroads  of  the  nation, 
which  must  bear  the  nation's  commerce  from  one  place  to  another  according  to  the  great 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Or  cutting  mountains  clown  and  connecting  the  two  great 
oceans  with  a  waterway  large  enough  to  float  the  largest  ship  that  modern  engineering"  has 
been  able  to  build.  He  may  be  designing  the  skyscrapers  of  the  metropolis,  the  city  water 
supply,  sewerage  system,  or  building  the  lighting  or  street  railway  systems.  It  makes  very 
little  difference  which  of  these  he  may  be  doing,  if  he  is  an  engineer  he  is  in  a  useful  and 
honorable  business. 

With  this  as  the  present  position  that  the  engineer  holds,  try  to  imagine  what  is  be- 
fore us  with  new  and  more  complicated  questions  coming  up  every  day. 

During  the  first  semester  one  of  the  students  undertook  the  wiring  of  the  new  dormi- 
tory. He  planned  out  the  circuit,  estimated  the  amount  of  material  needed,  made  out  his 
bills  and  sent  them  in.  The  work  when  completed  was  first  class  and  stands  as  a  record 
of  what  this   student  has  been   doing  while   in  school. 
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One  or  two  reasons  why  there  is  such  a  demand  for  a  good  engineer  in  any  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  work  may  be  of  interest.  Every  year  there  are  thousands  of  young 
men  who  start  to  school  intending  to  be  engineers.  It  takes  only  four  or  five  years  to  turn 
a  man  out,  ready  to  take  up  practical  work.  Why  is  the  country  not  flooded  with  these 
men?  They  lack  thoroughness  in  their  preparatory  work.  They  enter  college  and  a  large 
percentage  fail  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  Others  drag  on  for  a  year  or  two  and 
are  either  lost  in  their  work  or  give  it  up  as  to  >  hard.  Many  others  seek  an  easier  or  a 
shorter  course.  When  the  final  year  comes  and  the  list  is  checked  over,  we  find  we  have 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  ready  to  be  put  out  for  public  use. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

Continued  from  Page  Twenty-six 

Still  another  opening  for  the  young  man  trained  in  agriculture,  is  found  in  the  Civil 
Service.  As  an  opportunity  for  gaining  experience,  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  lines 
which  may  Lie  taken  up  are  many,  and  the  salaries  paid  are  usually  good.  In  this  connec- 
tion may  also  be  mentioned  the  experiment  station  work,  which  every  year  calls  for  men 
trained  along  special  lines  and  qualified  for  scientific  investigation.  In  all  of  these  branches 
of  work  there  are  many  openings  for  advancement  for  the  man  who  is  thoroughly  capable 
and  is  not  afraid  to  work.  For  here  as  everywhere,  the  man  who  proves  himself  to  be  big- 
ger than  his  job  is  being  sought  to  fill  higher  and  more  responsible  positions. 

In  many  ways  the  Polytechnic  is  well  equipped  to  provide  the  best  and  most  practical 
type  of  agricultural  education.  Theory  an  1  practice  are  combined  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible. While  there  are  no  expensively  equipped  laboratories,  the  farm  (which  is,  indeed, 
a  great  laboratory),  is  ever  present,  and  many  of  the  theories  studied  in  the  class  room  are 
worked  out  upon  it.  The  orchard  serves  as  an  excellent  means  for  teaching  the  proper 
care  and  management  of  fruit  trees  by  allowing  the  student  to  go  through  the  actual  proc- 
ess of  grafting,  pruning,  and  spraying.  The  live  stock  with  which  the  farm  is  fairly  well 
stock,   is  also  used   for  demonstration  purposes. 

The  vocational  or  practical  side  is  not  the  only  one  taken  care  of,  for  the  liberal  or 
broadening  value  of  certain  subjects  are  not  forgotten  and  every  student  is  required  to  take 
a  large  share  of  his  wrork  in  the  academic  department.  By  this  careful  mingling  of  the 
vocational  and  the  non-vocational,  the  student  is  developed  evenly,  and  becomes  a  broad 
well  balanced  man,  capable  of  going  out  into  the  world  to  take  his  place  in  life  as  an  in- 
telligent, self-supporting,  and  useful  citizen. 
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SHORTHAND  DEPARTMENT 

Continued  from  Page  Thirty-three 

it  was  that  you  could  express  the  most  sublimely  pure  thot  in  a  mere  line,  be  it  broken, 
or  be  it  curved  or  straight.  Your  parents,  sad  to  say,  couldn't  read  it,  your  friends 
and  your  parents'  friends  couldn't  read  it;  but  if  you  yourself  had  only  been  able  to  talk, 
you  could  have  translated   it   readily  enuf.     That  was  shorthand. 

But  true  art  is  often  obliged  to  go  unappreciated,  and  so  when  you  were  five  years 
old,  you  were  sent  to  school,  legardless  of  your  being  an  adept  at  shorthand.  There 
they  compelled  you  to  learn  another  system  of  thot  expression  until  at  last  your  head 
was  so  full  of  those  twenty-six  hard  letters  of  the  alphabet — not  to  mention  2x2's  and 
5x6's — that  your  own  superlatively  ingenious  method  of  writing  was  relegated  further 
and  further  into  the  background,  and  thus  finally  it  was  entirely  effaced  from  your  mem- 
ory. Xor  was  it  reinstated  until  you  were  a  "grown-up"  and  went  to  business  college, 
or,  better  yet,  to  the  Polytechnic. 

Here  you  entered  the  class  room  and  after  a  short  sermon  about  the  dignity  of 
phonographic  labor,  there  was  presented  to  you  an  utterly  unintelligible  mass  of  hiero- 
glyphic signs,  dots,  and  curves.  And  be  it  to  your  shame  to  be  forced  to  admit  that 
you  did  not  recognize  here  your  old  baby  writing,   simply  grown  and   stereotyped. 

After  a  seemingly  long  period  of  hard  work,  however,  this  heterogeneous  display 
of  lines  began  really  to  mean  something  to  you,  and  at  length  the  day  came  when  you 
were  capable  of  taking  down  in  full  a  lecture  or  sermon,  or  plea,  and  then  later  of 
transcribing  the  entire  accumulation  of  notes  into  English,  and  even  of  writing  it  out 
on  the  typewriter,  a  perfect  copy.  Or  what  is  still  more  marvelous,  you  found  yourself 
able  to  decipher  the  notes  of  another  as  well  as  your  own. 

Then  it  was  that  you  looked  with  pity  upon  the  person  sitting  next  to  you  at  the 
entertainment,  because  you  realized  his  inability  to  carry  away  all  the  good  thots  in  his 
memory,  and  his  abject  helplessness  in  writing  all  those  thots  that  he  might  ponder  over 
them  later. 

The  most  disheartening  thing  is  that  these  shorthand  instructors  are  so  ambitious  for 
you.  They  quite  insist  on  your  following  other  lines  of  study,  and  they  ultimately  convince 
you  that  the  better  general  education  a  person  has,  the  greater  are  his  opportunities  for 
advancement  toward  the  goal  of  perfection.  One  must  have  a  general  idea  of  the  classics, 
accuracy  in  mathematics,  an  understanding  of  law  and  legal  terms,  and  most  important  of 
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all,  a  thorough  understanding"  of  the  English  language, — spelling,  punctuation  and  gram- 
mar, before  he  is  a  four-square  stenographer.  These  lines  of  knowledge,  added  to  good 
judgment  and  a  spirit  of  courtesy,  truly  inculcated  into  one's  personality,  assure  to  a  person 
the  greatest  possibilities  for  .reaching  the  very  pinnacles  of  success  in  this,  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

At  the  Polytechnic,  this  course  is  one  of  the  prime  favorites,  and  besides  the  special 
department  students,  many  are  the  others  who  pursue  it  as  an  adjunct  to  their  own  pre- 
scribed courses. 

In  the  shorthand  room  the  sound  of  the  busy  typewriters  is  never  hushed,  for  here  the 
students   are   continually   running   the   gauntlet  of  "increase  in  speed  and  accuracy." 

We  have  omitted  any  mention  of  the  materialistic,  commercial  rewards  for  efficiency  in 
attainment,  but  you  have  only  to  look  about  you  to  see  the  lucrative  positions  held  by 
experts. 

Our  stenographic  alumni  are  proving  themselves  worth)'  of  their  training,  and  we  can 
only  hope  and  trust  that  those  who  leave  us  this  year  will  sustain,  yea  even  advance,  our 
<j'ood  name  in  the  active  business  world. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

Continued  from  Page  Forty-six 

most  of  the  other  planks,  the  Progressives  agreed,  with  some  so  thoroughly  that  duplicates 
appeared  in  their  platform.  Besides  those  planks  that  obviously  coincided,  the  Progres- 
sives supported  three  measures  worthy  of  our  consideration.  Realizing  the  deficiencies 
of  their  legislators  then  in  power,  they  presented  two  planks  to  prohibit  their  recurrence. 
The  first — "advocating  a  complete  revision  and  recodification  of  the  constitution  and  the 
state  laws,"  the  second — "favoring  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  would  further  a  more 
efficient,  expedient,  and  instructive  action  of  the  Legislature."  The  third  measme,  the 
most  important  plank  on  exhibition  in  the  campaign,  was  that  demanding,  by  law,  the 
regulation  of  the  association  of  boys  and  girls  during  their  residence  at  the  Polytechnic. 
This  arose  from  the  feeling  of  anger  and  resentment  held  by  the  student  body  as  a  whole 
against  the  strict,  but  exceptionally  just,  restrictions,  placed  by  the  Education  Director 
on  the  matter  of  student  association.  Nevertheless,  before  the  general  convention  was 
held,  the  flame  of  wrath,  which  had  momentarily  burst  forth  from  the  student  body,  was 
quenched — or,  rather,  had  exhausted  itself.  The  general  convention  was  the  final  clash, 
having  been  preceded  by  a  glorious  rally  of  each  of  the  parties  in  the  field.  In  it  were 
set  forth  in  very  striking  manner,  the  principles  of  the  two  opposing  parties,  also  the 
merits  and  frailties  of  the  platforms.  On  the  Monday  following  this  mutual  display  of 
humor,  wit,  and,  above  all,  sense,  came  the  political  landslide,  at  which  time  the  Pro- 
gressives made  their  "Last  Will  and  Testament,"  losing  not  only  their  scalps,  but  their 
heads  also  in  the  Polytechnic  Waterloo.  On  the  31st  of  January  the  newly  elected  Dem- 
ocrats, like  Hercules  releaving  Atlas  of  Old  of  his  heavy  burden,  now  eagerly  took  up  the 
reins  of  government  where  the  worried  and  fatigued  Sons  of  Progress  had  dropped  them 
(Democracy  not  dreaming  what  was  to  be  its  inheritance.)  Now  these  enthroned  ones 
ran  the  last  half  of  the  yearly  contest  of  successful  politics,  continually  increasing  speed, 
making  a  strong  finish  and  a  state  record  for  speed  and  endurance.  The  honor  of  win- 
ning such  a  record  was  due  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  state  officers,  especially  the  Leg- 
islature, from  which  issued  a  number  of  sane  and  just  laws,  with  a  formerly  unknown 
scarcity   of   technicalities.     Among   them    were  the   laws   of  Association   and   Merit. 

You  say  that  you  are  tired  of  law,  law,  law.     Well !  so  are  we,  but  law  is  law,  and 
from   it  we  have  no  power  of  escape.     You  insist,   however,   on   hearing  more  concerning 
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the  state  record ;  whether  it  will  be  maintained  by  the  Mules,  or  again  broken  by  the 
group  of  Bull  Moose  which  had  been  grazing  peacefully  all  the  while.  Good  friends, 
does  it  matter  very  much  who  holds  the  reins  as  long  as  the  pace  is  steadily  quickened 
each  year,  and  if  at  the  close  of  each  administration  we  find  ourselves  nearer  to  the 
desired  goal  ?  To  do  this,  we  must  compete  merely  enough  to  realize  our  individual  fail- 
ings and  then  co-operate  and  concentrate  as  a  unit  on  the  deeper  social  problems  of  our 
state.     In  doing  this,   it  will  be  necessary   for  the  constitution  to  be  remodeled. 

In  the  reconstructed  constitution,  we  will  enjoy  not  only  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall,  and  new  election  laws,  under  which  district  voting  and  registration  will  be  estab- 
lished, but  also  a  lenient  enforcement  of  state  laws  during  vacations — both  holiday  and 
summer — probablv  under  the  auspices  of  the  Self  Help  League.  Two  other  amendments 
of  primarv  importance  are  those  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  Police  Court  in  each  of 
the  respective  districts,  and  the  other  demanding  the  adoption  of  a  senate  composed  of 
three  students  and  an  equal  number  selected  from  the  faculty,  having  for  their  chairman 
the  Educational  Director.  The  latter  would  not  be  taking  away  from  the  director  any 
of  the  power  now  vested  in  him  as  final  authority  on  the  validity  of  a  law  or  bill,  but 
merelv  make  that  supreme  power  coincide  with  a  more  popular  national  form  of  govern- 
ment. Besides  these  desirable  changes  in  our  constitution,  there  is  a  more  prominent  issue 
for  our  unbiased  future  consideration.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
this  contemplated  addition  of  a  cabinet  to  the  temporarily  pliable  constitution  should  un- 
dergo thorough  deliberation.  All  its  possible  effects,  not  only  on  student  government,  but 
upon  the  society  of  the  Institute  as  a  whole,  must  be  patiently,  studiously,  and  carefully 
traced  out  before  any  definite  action,  either  positive  or  negative,  should  be  taken.  The 
natural  questions  that  present  themselves  are :  "Is  there  a  demand  great  enough  in  both 
the  government  and  the  life  in  general  at  tire  Institute,  to  warrant  an  action?"  "Would 
a  cabinet  aid  in  doing  away  with  the  frequent  failures  and  apparently  exceeding  delin- 
quencies which  continually  affect  our  social  life?"  What  would  be  the  nature  of  such  a 
cabinet,  and  what  would  be  its  manner  of  procedure?  We  believe  that  you  who  know 
the  workings  of  the  different  phases  of  our  school  life — for  instance,  tire  failures  con- 
nected with  athletics  and  literary  work,  the  lack  of  interest  in  oratorical  and  dramatic 
lines,  and,  above  all,  the  stagnation  connected  to  some  extent  with  all  the  religious  organ- 
izations, especially  apparent  in  the  Bible  and  Mission  Study  classes,  and  which  dominates 
the  spiritual  life  of  a  portion  of  the  student  body — will,  beyond  doubt,  realize  that  some- 
thing is  needed  to  bind  all  these  branches  into  one  centralized  system.  Now,  since  we 
all  agree  that  some  definite  action  should  be  taken  to  overcome  these  deficiencies,  we  must 
determine  whether  or  not  the  cabinet  will  suffice  to  cure  these  ailments.  These  social 
evils  can  be  resisted  only  by  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  Institution,  that  of  Student 
Government.  If  our  government  must  deal  with  such  affairs,  it  must  give  these  important 
duties  to  new  officials,  since  the  present  officers  have  duties  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Since  new  offices  must  be  created  for  the  dispelling  of  these  social  troubles,  who  could 
select  better  men  to  fill  them  than  our  chief  executive,  and  who  co-operate  and  agree  with 
the  administration  more  nearly  than  those  chosen  by  him,  because  of  their  being  each 
particularly  fitted  for  his  place  among  the  cabinet  officers  ?  Such  cabinet  would  probably 
consist  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Athletics.  Secretary  of 
Literary  Work,  Secretary  of  Dramatic  and  Oratorical  Work,  Secretary  of  Social  Work, 
Secretaries  of  the  Y.  W.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  duties  of  these  different  officers  would 
vary  according  to  their  line  of  action,  but  upon  a  few  set  principles  they  would  undoubt- 
edly agree.  The  principle  would  naturally  be  that  all  the  cabinet  officers  would  work  in 
conjunction,  that  each  would  present  the  needs  of  his  phase  of  work  before  the  cab'net 
for  its  joint  consideration,  and  that  each  would  develop  his  line  as  nearly  toward  its 
rightful   place    in    ideal    society   as   is   possible  under  the   prevailing   conditions. 

G.  H.  P. 
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Continued  from  Page  Fifty 

of  the  Americana,  seventeen  volumes  of  the  International  Encyclopedia,  and  also  the  Amer- 
icana Encyclopedia  Dictionary.  Besides  these,  there  is  quite  a  collection  of  government  pub- 
lications such  as  Department  of  Agriculture  Year  books,  bulletins,  etc. 

Within  the  past  year,  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Shaver  who  is  an  expe- 
rienced librarian,  the  entire  library  has  been  classified,  arranged  and  catalogued,  thus  ren- 
dering it  much  more  convenient  and  easy  of  access.  The  room  now  occupied,  while  ade- 
quate at  the  present  time,  does  not  furnish  room  for  the  expansion  that  is  sure  to  take  place 
in  the  next  few  years.  However,  as  soon  as  the  Losekamp  building  is  completed  the  library 
will  be  moved  to  the  present  Chapel  room,  which  will  give  sufficient  space  for  growth  for 
some  time  to  come.  — A.  L.  S. 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASS'N 

Continued  from  Page  Seventy 

On  February  fourteen,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  pleasantly  entertained  by  Mrs.  Kline  at 
a  Valentine  Party.  On  the  evening  of  March  28,  the  Association  gave  a  reception  to 
the  girls  who  are  not  members. 

CABINET. 

President    Miss    Lucy    Morse 

Vice    President Miss  Annie  Bell  Pierce 

Secretary    Miss   Hilda   Sansome 

Treasurer     Miss  Rosina  Walter 

Advisory    Officer Mrs.    P.    S.    Emerson 

Chairman   of   Devotional   Committee Miss    Gladys    Rash 

Chairman  of  Bible  Study  Committee Miss    Orfa    Colburn 

Chairman  of  Missionary  Committee Miss    Stella    Harvey 

Chairman   of   Membership   Committee Miss  Annie  Bell   Pierce 

Chairman  of  Finance  Committee Miss  Rosina  Walter 


CONVENTION  IMPRESSIONS 

Continued  from  Page  Seventy-one 

Whether  the  latter  purpose  can  be  accomplished  or  not  in  so  short  a  time  is  a  difficult 
but  not  impossible  or  untimely  question.  "All  things  are  possible  with  God."  This  im- 
poses upon  each  and  every  one  who  was  privileged  to  partake  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conven- 
tion Passover,  the  responsibility  of  earnest  and  undoubting  intercession  in  behalf  of  "The 
World."     "All  things  are  possible  to  those  who  believe." 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  representation,  it  is  but  necessary  to  quote  a  few 
statistics.  Upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  different  colleges  and  universities  were 
represented  in  that  record  gathering,  affording  a  student  and  teacher  delegation  of  more 
than  four  thousand  eager  and  sympathetic  persons,  not  including  more  than  one  thousand 
returned  missionaries,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  delegates,  making  a  body  collect  of  about 
six  thousand  surrendered  men  and  women. 

Before  leaving  Convention  Hall,  following  each  evening  service,  all  delegates  were 
handed   "Morning  Watch   Cards,'"   setting  forth  suggestions   for  prayer.     The  first  sugges- 
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tion  called  for  intercession  thru  Christ  as  the  first  thing  each  morning.  The  influence 
of  united  intercession  was  city  wide.  Constant  communion  was  emphasized  more  than  any- 
thing throughout  the  entire  session. 

Such  enthusiastic  pleas  as  were  heard  from  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Sherwood  Eddy,  W. 
J.  Bryan,  Robert  E.  Speer,  Dr.  Horton  (London,  England,)  and  others,  aroused  the 
emotion  and  interest  of  every  delegate  present  and  transmitted  to  him  that  great  "some- 
thing" which  moulds  into  a  life  purpose.  Forenoons  and  evenings  were  the  Convention 
gathering's  in  the  Hall,  but  afternoons  were  held  the  sectional  and  denominational  confer- 
ences,  as  well  as  furnishing  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  "Courts 
of  Religion"'  and  the  various  other  displays  in  the  Arcade,  etc.  Not  alone  in  these  meet- 
ings was  inspiration  to  be  received,  for  the  group  sections  and  "ushers"  six  o'clock  as- 
semblies proved  a  Mecca  of  benefit.  Both  the  Polytechnic  delegates  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  accorded  ushers,  both  serving  in  that  capacity 
throughout  the  Convention. 

Visible  results  in  our  own  school  are  the  "Morning  Watch,"  and  Bible  and  Mission 
Study  Classes  under  way  for  the  first  time  his  year.  We  have  the  faith  and  assurance 
that  something  of  a  far-reaching  character  has  been  born  as  a  result  of  the  Kansas  City 
assembly.  I  will  say  that  its  influence  has  changed  the  life  of  at  least  one  person,  and 
God  grant  that  its  power  may  spread  throughout  the  world. 

As  to  furture  conferences,  I  will  mention  the  Northwest  Student  Conference  to  be  held 
in  June  at  Columbia  Beach.  We  are  to  have  at  least  one  representative  there,  and  ex- 
pect him  to  return  with  enthusiasm  enough  to  last  the  whole  year.  We  are  sure  that  it 
will  be  a  success,  for  it  is  truly  for  the  Christ,  hence  how  can  it  be  otherwise. 

L.  W.  J. 
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of  the  combined  defense  which  the  "Fac-  Photographer  and  the  assistant  editors  who  have 
ulty    Fort"    now    has.     No    running    that  disposed  of  danger  from  an  outraged  (?)    student 
blockade.  body.     One  member  has  purchased  a  passport  for 
15. — Mr.  E.  T.  Eaton's  house  just  rose  up  and  home,  this  assuring  her  of  the  protection  of  the 
walked  off  as  tho  it  had  a  permit.     This  United    States    Government    to    her    destination, 
notice     discovered      on     bulletin     board:  Two    others    have    contracted    colds    so    that   the 
"LOST:        A     voice,     by     Miss     Packard,  humane  student-masses  may  extend  more  pity  and 
Finder  will  recognize  it  by  its  two  octave  mercy.     The  Advisory  Committee — well,  it  is  best 
depth    below    sea    level.      Reward    offered  to  allow  them  to  slumber  on,  let  them  rest  from 
if  returned   in  good  condition."  their  labors  of  vanity. 
16. — Wastebasket    material    in    form    of    1914  Now  if  you  want  to  learn  a  grand  little  secret, 
"Poly"    notices    speed    forth    to    the    ex-  just  read  on  a  little.     The  fellow  who  is  writing 
pectant    Alumni,    etc.     Sherry    hastens    to  this  is  turning  traitor,  and   divulging  the   hiding 
phone  so  rapidly  that  a  comet  results  by  place  of  that  "Contemptible  Annual  Board."     The 
friction  of  the  air  waves.  writer  can  squeeze  through,  therefore  feels  safe  in 
From  now  on  to  the  time  school  closes,  there  stating  the  plans  of  the  Board,  for  he  can  make 
is  a  savage  warfare  between  the  "press"  and  the  hls   Seaway  alright  if  Uncle  Sam  furnishes   him 
'"board,"    for    the     "press"     is     hungry     and     the  a  troop  of  cavalry  from  one  of  the  Sheridan  forts, 
"board"  is  weary.     The  "board"  would  not  like  to  T^IvSt,vntQ   1S    simply    this:     On    the_  day    of   the 
.  .        .,           ,                   .,.           ,         .,       ,,           ,,  Polys      appearance    there    will    be   in   hiding    in 
register   the    subsequent   things,   but   the    "press"  the  west  jungles   (on   the   road   leading   south)    a 
cannot  be  registering  this  at  the  same  time,  hence  large  automobile.     At  a  known  signal,  by   a  pre- 
the    victor    and    the    vanquished.     The    Editor-in-  concerted   understanding,   the  Cartoonist  will   hie 
Chief  at  this  writing  is  in  a  critical  (?)   condition,  himself  to  that  auto  in  record  time  for  the  quar- 
It  is  feared  that  Metamorphosis  IS.  The  Business  ter.     The  Business  Manager  will  be  seen,  hollow- 
Manager    has    donned    his    "over-everything"    and  eyed    in    appearance,   just   burning    out   his    shoe 
sallied  forth  to  the  fields  to  recover  his  health(?).  soles  in  an   endeavor  to   reach   cover  over   there 
The    Cartoonist    has   taken    a   short    leave    of   ab-  at  that   auto.     The  Joke  Editor  will  make  tracks 
sence   from    Spelling,    etc.,   to    recover    from    this  for  the  tall  reeds  from   the  west  end  of  the  fac- 
first   shock,    for   he   is    preparing   for   the    climax  ulty    bungalow.  The    Editor-in-Chief    plans    to    re- 
when   ANNUAL   DAY   arrives.     The   Joke   Editor  main   until    last  and    see  that  the  assistants   are 
has    the    situation    fairly    well    in    hand — already  all    safely    advanced    to    the    point    of    meeting — 
quit   school   to  work   on   the   Poly  farm — but   not  that    mysterious    black    car — and    then,    being    of 
to   raise   anymore   "Polys."     Then,   there   are   the  rather  good   dimensions,   the   Chief  will  grasp  in 
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his  hand  the  jaw-bone  of  an — mule — and  fight  his  tant  engagement  up  near  Glendive  about  that 
way  to  that  black  car.  Let  me  warn  you,  don't  time,  and  the  Editor-in-Chief — well,  we  believe  he 
get  too  close  to  that  Editor-in-Chief,  for  he  will  is  thinking  of  going  to  Columbia  Beach,  Ore., 
mow  you  down  like  grass.  I  hide  my  eyes  from  there  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  most 
the  slaughter  (?).  Well,  the  Cartoonist  is  going  grievous  error  of  his  life — the  editing  of  the  1914 
over  to  a  place  written  on  the  railroad  time  cards  Poly.  Take  no  thought  of  the  writer,  for  all  is 
as  "Bridger."  Of  course,  if  you  look  for  him  carefully  planned  for  his  safe  conduct  through 
there,  you  will  never  see  him  if  he  sees  you  first,  the  danger  zone.  Now,  please  don't  tell  that  I 
The  Joke  Editor  is  going  away  (?)  for  a  brief  imparted  this  to  you,  tor  it  might  mean  the  en- 
space,  and  then  steal  back  after  school  dismisses.  suing  of  very  grave  results.  Good-bye,  I'm  in  a 
The   Business   Manager   seems   to   have  an   impor-  hurry,  so  are  the  others. 


AN  ORATOR  IN  RHYME 
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The  time  that  is  ours,  and  whether  we  choose 

To  he  the  "don'ts"  or  to  be  of  the  "do's." 

And  now  heie  are  some  of  the  things  I  have  guessed — 

T  hand  them  now,  for  they  go  with  the  rest 

But  they  won't  he  many,  for  I  am  hard  pressed 

To  know  in  what  manner  of  way  they'll  be  blessed. 

I've  guessed   that  perhaps   you  might   happen  to  think 

That  this  whole  blooming  business  is  plumb  (  n  the  blink, 

I've  guessed  that  you've  thot   (by  the  way  you  wink). 

That  the  one  who  is  me,   is  a  sure  crazy  "gink," 

Eve  guessed  that  you've  guessed  that  this  must  be  a  joke, 

Eve  guessed  that  you've  wished  the  orator  would  choke. 

Eve  guessed  that  you've  felt  that  you'd  like  well  to  poke 

Him  a  good  solar  plexus,  and  stop  off  his  smoke, 

And   Eve  guessed   that  you  vowed   von   would  do  that  thing  yet, 

And  teach  him  a  lesson  he'd  never  forget! 

And  Eve  guessed  that  you've  thot  it  might  be  well  to  let 

Him  run  himself  down,  just  to  see  where  he'd  get. 

Eve  guessed  that  it  maybe,  I  had  better  quit, 

But  first,  let  me  thank  you,  kind  folks  who've  seen  fit 

To  sit  thru  and  listen  to  the  length  of  it. 

And  never  complain  nor  look  sleepy  a  bit. 

And   now  you  have  heard  an   "Orator  in   Rhyme," 

Em  sorry  it  has  taken  so  much  of  your  time 


"THE  MARCH  OF  THE  PARTIES" 

Continued  from  Page  Ninety-one 

ing  storm.  Suddenly  there  was  a  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  terrific  peal  of  thun- 
der and  immediately  the  clouds  disappeared.  A  seeming  calm  reigned  upon  the  earth,  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  dog  had  an  object  treed  out  behind  the  barn.  The  object 
proved  to  be  a  man — a  being  which   had  never  been  seen   in   that  locality  before. 

Mother  Hubbard,  Mother  Goose  and  the  dog  immediately  formed  a  triumvirate  and 
decided  upon  a  course  of  action.  They  gave  chase  and  succeeded  in  hitting  the  object 
over  the  head  with  the  business  end  of  a  mop,  and  thus,  at  once,  became  masters  of  the 
situation.  The  triumvirate  called  itself  the  Suffragette  Party  and  took  Mother  Goose  as 
its  symbol.  Down  through  the  ages  the  party  has  maintained  its  own,  even  though  man, 
born  of  thunder,  has  been  trying  to  raise  the  same  ever  since. 
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What  the  State  of  Polytechnic  needs  is  that  party  in  power  which  at  all  times  will  be 
cock  of  the  roost.  And  if  the  sons  of  men  attempt  any  dilly-dallying  they  will  be  forced 
to  realize  with  Kipling  that : 

"The  she-bear  when  accosted  will  fight  \v;ith  tooth  and  nail. 
For  the  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male." 


CACKLINGS  FROM  THE  HEN  COOP 

Continued  from  Page  Ninety-three 

homeward,  heedless  of  the  wild,  despairing  sobs  wafted  about  on  the  night  "zephyrs." 
And  then,  there  was  that  strange  affair,  the  CO.  AYhat  could  it  mean,  when  was  it, 
what  was  the  purpose,  and  what  and  where  was  that  which  belonged  to  it?  Cc  might  mean 
so  much  (?).  and  yet  so  little.  Listen!  Is  it  possible  that  it  could  be  "Coniuratio  Cupid- 
inisf3  No  doubt  it  could,  for  had  it  not  been  noticed  that  most  of  the  girls  who  belonged 
were  those  interested  in  mankind,  and — incidentally — Law  7  ?  Let  it  remained  a  tangled 
mystery,  much  to  the  excitement  of  the  "non-believers."  There  are  yet  a  few  among  us 
who  belong  to  the  "Old  Maids'  Club,"  altho  one  of  these  at  least  is  able  to  boast,  "I  do 
not  have  to  be  an  old  maid,  I'll  show  you."  (  By  the  way,  she  hasn't  done  it  yet.)  These 
used  many  a  stratagem  to  find  the  cause. 

When  a  few  of  our  most  common  expressions  are  considered,  they  seem  strange, 
for  instance:  Deputy — "Say,  kids!  don't  you  know  it  is  study  hour?"  "Who  stole  my 
kimono?"  "Who  had  Edna's  drum  last?  She  can't  find  it."  "Is  it  safe  for  me  to  come 
down  stairs?"  "How  soon  are  you  going  to  Science  Hall?"  "I  smell  a  man."  "Are 
you  going  for  a  stroll  after  supper?"  "The  class  bell  hasn't  rung  vet,  has  it?"  "Where 
is  Miss  Brown?" 

Many  are  the  good  times  we  have  had  in  our  new  hall,  and  greatly  do  we  appreciate  it. 
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NAME 
Lottie  Wittrock 
Hilda  Sansome 
Alice    Kildalil 
Earl    Kildahl 
Miles  Throop 
Gladys  Dickey 
Gladys  Rash 
Emmet    Hogan 
Helen  Haskin 
Fred    Johnson 
Wm.    Rupples 
Geo.   Harrison 
Harlan   Thompson 
Ralph    Thompson 
Guy  Barnes 
Jack  Vanderhoof 
John  Hamor 
Arthur  Deronde 
Harry    Young 
Jno.    M.    Cook 
Homer  Guiler 
Wm.    Guiler 
Prank  Hunter 
Eugene  Harpole 
Lexie  Guilbault 
Earl  Beall 
C.    C.    Holt 
Wallace  Douglas 
Nellie    Holt 
Lucy  Morse 
Elsa  Simonson 
Marshall   Young 
L.  W.  Johnson 
Mary  Eiker 
Bernice  Baker 
Arthur  Eklund 
Geo.   Pickle 
Alfred    Mace 
Harry    Bolles 
Geo.    E.   Hays 
Jno.  Phillips 
Guy   McCarty 
Ruth   Slayton 
Robley  Bean 
Ruth  Sherman 
Oakla  Gottschalk 
Hattie  Prewett 
Ethel   Bean 
Ivan   Avent 
V.    S.   Asbridge 
Bertha  Lofgreen 
Verne    Myers 
Roy  McDonald 
Merton  Pitts 
Randolph  Stocker 


NATIONALITY 

E'squimo 
Greek 
Norwegian 
Brother  of  Alice 
Alien 

Aboriginee 
New  Zealaader 
The  Missing  Link 
Spanish 

Pollock 

Blackfoot 

Dane 

Greaser 

Mexican  Hairless 

Flathead 

Stub  Toe 

Jew 

Tripolian 

Scotch 

Mormon 

Siberian 

Cuban 

Hindoo 

Australian 

Cliff  Dweller 

Philippino 

Cochin  Chinese 

Norwegian 

Bulgarian 

Dutch 

Swede 

Belgian 

Italian 

Brazilian 

Armenian 

Zulu 

Sea  Islander 

Sicilian 

Malay 

Egyptian 

Morroccan 

Hawaiian 

Bohemian 

Laplander 

Portuguese 

Prussian 

Finn 

Hungarian 

Mongolian 

Aleutian 

Persian 

Roumanian 

Afghan 

Patagonian 

Comanche 


RESOURCES. 

Partial   Civilization 

Blue  Eyes 

Light  Hair 

Rhetorical  Ability 

The   Bench 

Small    Stature 

No  Voice 

A  White  Hope 

A  Musical  Voice 

Window   Washing 

Aversion  to   Class 

A  Head  of  Ivory 

Intermittent   Speech 

Nothing 

Socialism 

Pugilism 

German    Lunch 

Jigs 

Girls'  Dormitory 

U.   S.   Mail 

Power   of   Speech 

Well  Oiled  Disposition 

A  Tepee 

A  Milk  Can 

Montana 

A  Winchester 

An  Irish   Heart 

Dry  Land 

A  Voice 

Mudd  or  Real  Estate 

Grass  Range 

Stand  of  Head  or  Feet 

Court   Ship 

Yellowstone   Water 

Imbued  Wisdom 

Cannibalism 

The  Briny  Deep 

A  Lemon 

Tooth   Picks 

Mummy 

Dates 

A  Joke 

Sage  Brush 

Ignorance 

Her  Nerve 

Languages 

Mathematics 

Politics 

Silk  Sock 

Legislator 

Grinning 

The  Basket 

Mexican  War 

The  Reservation 

Six  Feet 


LIABILILTIES 

To  be  an  architect 

The  Swede 

Quiet  Disposition 

To  get  hurt 

To  make  a  noise 

Ability  to  Sting 

Mathematician 

Compelled  to  study 

No  business 

The  measles 

Twin   Bridges 

To  Be  Educated 

Lady  friends 
A  stockman 

To  become  a  politician 
One  War  whoop 
Diving  for  apples 
To  become  a  hasher 
Mr.  Ward 
Heart  Trouble 
Head  apt  to  unravel 

The   snakes 

To  get  stung 

Scientific  research 

To  grin 

Football 

Absorption   of  Know! 3-1  .'< 

No  Responsibility 

Typewriter 

Kentucky  Moonshine 

Band  of  sheep 

Bachelor  Food 

The  Project 

Elson's  Reader 

Pen  and  ink 

Vinegar 

Squeezed 

Corn  Flakes 

Nix 

Razor  backs 

Prosperity 

Richard  I 

His  mind 

Mail  Boxes 

Bridger 

The   old   country 

The  world 

Dishwasher 

Open  Range 

Votes  for  Women 

Wild  and  wooly  west 

Cavalryman 

The  canebreaks 

The  war  path 

Hasher 
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THE  POLY 


NAME 

Ralph   Setser 
Maude  Avent 
Edna  Riggs 
Georgiana    Mullins 
Theodosia   McMorris 
Rosina  Walter 
Catherine   Shiell 
Agnes  Avent 
Stella  Harvey 
Ella   Ofstedal 
Bert  Mauser 
Paul  White 
Ora  Mudd 
Wayne  Beeman 
Margaret  Merrill 
Georgia  Merrill 
Mamie   Merrill 
Thomas  Mullowney 
Orpha   Coburn 
Martha   Coburn 
Nellie   Wilson 
Harry  Hanley 
Lenoir  Connelly 
Florence  Cravath 
Miriam   Armstrong 
Floyd    Bailey 
Annie  Belle  Pierce 
Alta  Mclntyre 
Alden  Avent 
Victor  Ward 
Hazel  Harrison 
Edith  Johnson 
Floyd  Studebaker 
Richard  Eklund 
Lester  Thurston 
S.  S.  Davis 
Edmund   Thien 
Orr  Lampman 
John  Lampman 
Fordyce  Walker 
John   Mitchell 
Burrel    E.    Kimball 
H.   C.  Baker 
Alex  H.  Coburn 
Kenneth  Newton 
Jno.   Kern 
Leo    Hart 
Martha    Arthun 
Fred    Carpenter 
Orville   Loving 
Nona  Harryman 
Walker   Willoughby 
Marion  Ruggles 
H.  L.  Nelson 
Will    McCormick 
W.  Weeman 
Miss    Mace 
Ray  Nadeau 
Roman  Erb 
Harry   Crandall 
Roy    Sweetzer 
Russell   Bean 
Archer  Rollins 
Simon  B.  Drum 


NATIONALITY 

Manchurian 

Syrian 

Prussian 

Welsh 

Saxon 

Pharisee 

Aphrahoe 

Bazque 

Scandinavian 

Yankee 

Canuck 

Siamese 

Swiss 

Corsican 

Guacho 

Celt 

Sicilian 

Hibernian 

Sundanese 

Honduran 

Cuban 

Johnnie 

Moor 

Dutch 

Sucker 

Yeddo 

Yeoman 

Russian 

Prussian 

Porto  Rican 

Nehemite 

Shoshone 

Pompeian 

Corinthian 

Gaul 

Spitz 

Albanian 

Canaanite 

Kentuck 

Chilean 

Bush  Whacker 

Hawkeye 

Chink 

Philistine 

Bohunk 

Guinean 

Aztec 

Hollander 

Coolie 

Teuton 

Arcadian 

Samaritan 

Bolivian 

Chippewa 

Athenian 

Jamaican 

Norse 

Carthaginian 

Inca 

Maltese 

Gentile 

Scotch-Irish 

Missourian 

Galilean 


RESOURCES 

Acquiring  Swedish 
College 

Equal  Suffrage 
Dining  Hall 
Home  Sweet  Home 
Leisure 
Style 
Geometry 
Stenography 
Culinary  Art 
Butte 

Best  Laundry 
Expostulation 
Insurance 
Nelson 
Trouble 
Quiet 
Bawl 
Curiosity 
Simplicity 
Sugar 
Betrayal 
Tango 
Kraut 
Biting- 
Grizzly  Giant 
Taking  Bares 
Late  Hours 
Corn  Roasts 
Copper 
Cut  Glass 
Poly 
Dates 
O.OOO.vOO 
Natural  Gas 
Sleight    of   Hand 
The  Poise 
Blissful  Ignorance 
Blues 

The  Truth 
St.    Patrick's  Day 
Frostiness 
Vaporized  Tobac' 
Goliath 

9  hrs.  Slumber 
Feeding? 
Minnesota 
Avoirdupois 
Wood  Work 
Stone   Pile 
Remingtons 
Hot  Air 
Teas,   Coffee 
Dead  Beets 
One  Cayuse 
Curly  Locks 
Spiciness 
The  Ring 
Pottery 
Art  Gallery 

Mercantile    Trade 

Vocabulary 

Demonstration 

Editorials 


LIABILITIES 

Profound  sciences 
Sudden  outbursts 
House  keeper 
Laurel 
Pleasure 
Pen  practice 
The  Burlington 
Sunny  Disposition 
Great  Falls 
Frisco 
Lingo 
Ability 
(Re)  morse 
Chauffeur 
Oh  you  kid! 
As  Bridge 
literature 
Second  base 
Rubber 
Burns 
Nothings 
Portrayal 
Good  taste 
Golden   grain 
The  vile  weed 
Three  cheers 
The  blonde 
Bankruptcy 
Solemnity 
Nonsense 

Getting  safely  home 
Mullins 
Bay  Rum 
Sleigh-ton 
A  Wheelbarrow 
His  Face 
Biking 
Pre-wett 
Cooking 
Invention 
Dining  Hall 
Corn  husking 
Chop  sticks 
Law  &  Order 
Macaroni 
Tie  Pass 
Fiddling 
Accounting 
An  alarm  clock 
Bass 

Turkey  Trot 
Baa!      Baa! 
Herr  Ecke  Land 
Daisies 

Physical  Culture 
A  hair  cut 
Fair  complexion 
Bryan's  Grape  Juice 
Laurels 
Bone-yard 
Expenses 
Bachelors'  Club 
Consideration 
Adhesive  Plaster 
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Business  Directory 


Decker  Curio  Shop,  Indian  Curios  and   Drugs,  2404  Montana  Ave. 

Brown  Barber  Shop Montana  Ave.     Billings  Hdw.  Bldg. 

Carl  Aurich,  General  Repair  Shop 209  N.  Broadway 

Malin  &  Yates,  Groceries  and  Implements,  Mutual,  1254;  Bell,  25-Blk. 
29th  and  Minnesota  Ave. 

Commercial  Hotel 2523  Montana  Ave.     Bell,  242 ;  Mutual  2799 

Nelson,  the  Jeweler 1st  Ave  N.,  Sweet  Bldg. 

F.  T.  Robson,  Osteopath  Physician Mutual  1123.     309-10  Stapleton 

G.  McAlister,  Architect Mutual  2789.     104  Wyoming  Ave. 


Wanamaker  Basement  Store,  Dry  Goods-Clothing. 
Montana  Ave.  and  28th  St. 


...Bell,  52 


Mutual  7134-R 
Bell  22 11 -Red 


Poly  Institute 

Academic,   Agriculture,   Business,   and   Preparatory  Course 
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